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“Taz Specrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before grout o'clock a.m. 


NEWS OF TE WEEK. 


HE first riot caused by the Cotton famine broke out at 
Staleybridge on the 20th inst. The Relief Committee 
had, it appears, resolved to diminish the allowance to the 
operatives by 4d. a day, and give the remainder in tickets for 
certain articles. The operatives demanded that the latter 
rule should be withdrawn, and the former supplemented by 
an equivalent reduction in the hours of schooling. The 
demand was refused, and the mob joined the scholars in an 
attack, first on the police, then on the houses of the 
Committee-men, and then on the relief storcs. These 
were plundered and great quantities of articles destroyed. 
It was necessary at last to call out a troop ofthe 14th 
Hussars, who, under Captain Chapman, cleared the streets 
without injuring any one, and enabled the police to make 
some sixty arrests. Twenty-nine were committed for trial 
and taken away to Chester. On the 23rd inst. a part of 
the Staleybridge mob, chiefly Irishmen, proceeded to Ashton, 
and terrified the bakers and publicans into giving them food, 
the Hussars being compelled to charge them. They next 
proceeded to Dukinfield, where they were met by the 
<ounty constabulary, and driven back to Staleybridge. Since 
then the town has been quiet, and it is said the workmen in 
a great mecting have decided against the expediency of rioting. 
It is believed that the Relief Committee will make some 
concessions, as the Mansion House Committee have decidedly 
reprehended their course. 








The occurrence has naturally excited extreme irritation at 
the North, where the blame appears to be laid principally 
upon two persons, Mr. Stephens, now a Dissenting minister, 
formerly a Chartist “agitator,” and the unlucky Mr. Bridges, 
who published his convictions in the Times. The Manchester 
Board of Guardians have formally resolved that the state- 
ments made by the physician as to their mode of dealing 
with the people are not true. Mr. Stephens we cannot de- 
fend, as he has not denied his atrocious doctrine about rent; 
but Mr. Bridges, though known at Oxford as a doctrinaire, is 
undoubtedly honest. The Bourds and Committees of the North 
should beware of approaching this subject in a spirit of caste 
bitterness. The men at present are hopelessly in the wrong, 
and order must be maintained, if necessary, by the bayonet; 
but it is absurd to assert that in a long and complicated 
question of grievances all the blame is on one side. Above 
all, the distributing bodies should watch their subordinates 
more closely. The habitual and detestable harshness of un- 
educated Englishmen towards each other becomes in these 
men, when worn out with worry, unbearable insolence, and is 
the cause of half the ill-will now shown. 


The Emancipation Meeting of Trades’ Unionists presided 
over by Mr. Bnght in St. James’s Hall, on Thursday night, 
had a character of its own. It was not merely an emancipa- 








tion meeting, though it was that, and a very hearty one; it 
was not merely a meeting to sympathize with the Northern 
Republic, though it did that heartily too; it was not merely 
a protest on behalf of the rights of labour, though it was 
this also, and the negroes were especially compassionated by 
one of the speakers as, “ non-society men.” It was, besides 
this, the first approach to a common understanding between 
the great democratic orator and the only English class which 
is ever likely to form a great democratic party; and it 
was also curious in its non-political aspect—as the 
first attempt of various half-fledged orators to try their 
wings before the greatest master of English eloquence. 
Mr. Bright struck the key-note of the meeting in a republican 
speech of his usual nervous vigour, the effect of which was but 
slightly injured by a vexatious cough, denouncing passionately 
that “ Privilege which every morning, with blatant voice, 
comes into our streets and curses the American Republic.” 
He was succeeded by a series of working men,-—broken only 
by an able and eloquent, but violent and one-sided declama- 
tion from Professor Beesley,—many of whom had shrewd 
sense, some considerabie education, and one or two real power 
which only needed culture. Mr. Howell, a bricklayer, who 
had the unenviable duty of following Mr. Bright, but did so 
with dignity and fair success, made a good point when he said 
that the secession of our American colonies was at the time 
justified, not by abstract rights, but by twenty-nine special 
erievances,—and that the South had had no grievance to 
allege. Mr. Odgers, a shoemaker, made a still better 
point, when he asked why, if more successful resist- 
ance, apart from a just cause, justifies our ‘‘ recognition” 
of a rebellion, we did not at once recognize the Taepings, 
who had resisted for ten years, instead of two, the Imperial 
Government, and ended a clever speech with some seutences 
really finely couceived, and only needing a better pronuncia- 
tion and morecareful construction to make them truly impressive 
to all his hearers. Mr. Cremer, a clever and very republican 
joiner, who spoke faultlessly and fluently, but too long, had 
the courage to say that so fur as the working classes of Eng- 
land are not prosperous in ordinary times, they have only 
themselves to blame. But Mr. Conolly, an Irish mason, who 
took off his coat before going into action, amidst the most 
vehement cheering, was clearly the favourite of the meeting, 
and, we think, our own, though he did bear hardly on the 
Times and Telegraph when he told his fellow-workmen that it 
was their “ pince that supported the talent on such filthy rags 
as those.”” He showed, in Eecosien the political question, not 
only Irish humour, but a very clear head, and was the only 
speaker who fairly faced the enormous strength and ability of 
the South. Mr. Bright’s hearty compliment to the speakers 
was really well deserved by most of them, though there were 
some grotesque mistakes. 


The Times’ correspondent at Paris has answered Mr. King- 
lake’s charge of cowardice against the Emperor Napoleon. He 
says he has watched him for fifteen years, and was close to 
him when in 1850 the mob threatened him at Besangon; when 
he penetrated almost alone into the Croix Rousse of Lyons, 
the most dangerous place in France; and when, during a 
season of terrible excitement, he rode alone, and in advance of 
his staff, along the Boulevards of Paris; and, fiually, during 
the Orsini and Pianori attempts. On all these occasions the 
Emperor remained impassive, never changed a muscle, or 
shrank from any danger however menacing. The writer 
believes, therefore, that the charge is wholly unfounded. It 
is one which has been brought against almost every King and 
General who has attracted the notice of the world—against 
Napoleon the First and Frederick the Great. Its root we 
believe to be this. These men have none of what soldiers call 
fear, can face a battery or charge a square ; but they have, 
from the habit of their lives, a real dread of personal violence, 
a sort of respect for their bodies, which isentirely apart from 
fear. It is the feeling which made James the Second exempt 
from all amnesties the fishermen who searched him, and which 
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made Napoleon faint when fists were shaken at him in the | Princess of Wales. It is said that the Princess Dagmar is 
Council of the Five Hundred. He crossed the bridge at Arcola | about to be betrothed to the Russian Cresarewitch, or heir 
none the less for that. apparent, and there will, therefore, be no opposition at St. 
ee oe s . Petersburg. France has acceded to the nomination, and the 

It is announced by the Times that the European Powers Greeks will, it is understood, raise no objection to a choice 
are inclined to refer the position of Poland toa Congress of all | which gives them so close an English connection. Prince 
the States which signed the treaties of 1815; and by the Post, William is eighteen years old, and “probably as competent as 
that the Russian Government has promised important “ con- any one else of his class and caste. Should both the announce- 
cessions.” We distrust neither statement. France cannot build | ments prove true, the two families of which the Prince 
a policy on the treaties of 1815, which she has “torn up,” | of Wales will be one day the head, will occupy no less than 
and Prussia has broken them just as much as the Russians. | top thrones, Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, Denmark, 
As to concessions, they can be manufactured m any quantity, | Hanover, Hesse, Portugal, Belgium, Greece, and Saxe 
and might be worth something, if the Czars would obser ve Coburg. That of Holland is lost to them, the Prince of 
them a week, or the Poles believe them an hour. The Post | Orange having been recently affianced to a cousin, reputed the 
talks about guarantees, but the only guarantees worth a straw | wealthiest heiress in Europe, and probably the wealthiest out 
are the restoration of the Polish army and of the universal right | o¢ England. 


to bear arms, and the Czar will grant neither till he is com- : f Coe i 
pelled. The true course for the Poles is to keep on fighting} _ The Bill brought in by the Great Eastern Railway Company 
without great battles till disorder wakes up the half sleeping | for running a line from Shoreditch to Finsbury circus has 
revolutionary spirit, and compels the kings for their own sakes been thrown out by the Lords, in order that the level may be 
to give them freedom. Louis Napoleon, it is again said, will | amended. It is lucky the Peers exist, or these great com- 


not interfere; but Louis Napoleon has not rebuked those who Panies would some day order the Commons to pass a law 
urge him to do so. | compelling everybody to travel at least twice a week. Their 


influence in the Lower House seems positively irresistible. 





One of the most notable debates of the session took place —_—_—_——_ : ; 
last night on the motion of Mr. W. E. Forster, “to ask the; Mr. Hubbard raised on Tuesday his usual discussion on the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the attention of Her | Income-tax with his usual measure of success. He moved two 
Majesty’s Government has been called tp the danger to our | resolutions, “that the incidence of an Income-tax, as affecting 
friendly relations with the United States, resulting from the the products of invested income, should fall upon net income ; 
fitting-out in our ports of ships-of-war for the service of the | and that the net amounts of industrial earnings should, pre- 
self-styled Confederate States, in contravention of the Foreign | Vious to assessments, be subject to such an abatement as 
Enlistment Act and of the policy of neutrality adopted by this May equitably adjust the burden thrown upon intelli- 
country.” Sir Roundell Palmer’s reply was quite inadequate, | gence and skill, as compared with property.” His argu- 
though an attempt at special pleading of more than an hour’s| ments were in principle sound ; but as they did not 
duration. He was heavy upon “legal evidence,” vindicating, tend to show that the scheme would be easily practicable, 
with much superfluous emphasis, the “British principles | they were very quickly disposed of by Mr. Gladstone, whose 
of justice,” which, he said, did not allow us to take action in | only substantial objection was, perhaps, a legitimate one, the 
the case of the Alabama “on mere suspicion.” Into the | enormous difficulty of change. We submit more casily to 
details of Mr. Forster’s facts Sir R. Palmer did not think fit | injustices to which we are used than to new, even though 
to enter, coutenting himself with giving it as his opinion that Mor, forms of injustice. Still the answers given to Mr. 
the accusations of the hon. member for Bradford as to the | Hubbard were far from strong, though very cleverly 


breach of international law were unjust and “shocking.” | put. To argue that it is wrong to throw a greater 
Mr. Bright followed Mr. Forster in an cloquent speech, | burden on a widow with 200/. a year in the Funds, in 
order to release a less certain professional or trade income 


striking and to the point, and more moderate in tone than i . i 2 

almost any of his previous orations. His exclamation, ‘‘ Your | of 1,000/. a year, is transparently fallacious. It is rather 

neutrality is a cold and unfriendly neutrality,” elicited cheers the widow with 200. a year derived from an uncertain 

even from the Conservative benches. Then came Mr. Laird, business, who is relieved by the change ; and the man W ith 

M.P. for Birkenhead, reading private and confidential letters from 1,000/. a year from a certain landed property, who is fur- 
ther burdened in order t> lighten the weight on the equal but 


anonymous correspondents, showing that President Lincoln’s | rdel uer i re ; 
administration had attempted to get iron-clad vessels built in | uncertain income of his professional friend. Mr. Gladstone 


this country, besides buying some odd thousands of pistols and casually remarked in his speech, in answer to a leading 
muskets and no end of percussion caps. These statements question from Mr. Leatham, that it was not for him to say 
elicited immense cheers from the House, and legislative | yet ‘‘ whether he had a surplus or not.” 
strength having thus exhausted itself, the assembly lapsed | 2 yy eee A . 
into its normal state of apathy. Mr. Layard himself looked | Mr. Edmund P etter, M.E : for Carlisle, wrote a long letter 
deower im Goeichi . As . | to the Times of Tuesday in favour of delay in the emigration 
sy in finishing-up the debate, while reading for a |). hin? hi yam." ial 
second time the brief entrusted to Sir Roundell Palmer. policy proposed for Lancashire. He showed very conclusively 
'that the Cotton trade has not in reality increased more 
rapidly than any other trade—less rapidly than many; that 
| the talk about over-stocks has been, in great measure, erro- 
——__—_ neous, and has led to very false inferences; and argued, 
The Polish revolt has sustained a severe blow. Langiewiez, | therefore, that if we could get the cotton again at a reasonable 
on the 17th inst., found himself in presence of a Russian price next year, or the year after, the trade would require all 
column near Zagoscie, but gave them a brilliant repulse. He | the labour it could get, and would be seriously crippled by 
pursued the flying enemy, and on the 18th gave them, though | the emigration of any large number of labourers. Other- 
reinforced, a more severe defeat, the seythemen making sad | wise, his letter was not hopeful. 
havoc among the musketeers. That night, however, a| ——_————_—. - 
Council of War was held, and it was resolved that Langiewicz T he return of the Marquis of Hartington for North Lanca- 
should leave, and that the corps d’armée should be split into | shire, who has been back to his constituents to get them to 
three. He left accordingly, and tried to cross Galicia, but confirm his appointment to the post of a junior Lord of the 
wus arrested by the Austrians and imprisoned in Cracow. Admiralty, took place on Monday at Lancaster without oppo- 
His men, deprived of their leader, lost their morale, and on sition. The noble Marquis is not only a supporter of Lord 
the 19th, being again attacked, fled in confusion. ‘The secret Palmerston, but a strong Southerner, having just returned 
reason of Langiewicz’s departure would seem to have been from a tour in the Southern States—a double reason 
the dislike of the “Red” Poles, whose chosen Dictator,| With a large part of the Tory party for leaving him 
Mieroslawski, he had superseded by assuming the post for unmolested. In his speech on the occasion the noble 
himself. This is proved by a justificatory letter published by Marquis panegyrized the policy of his chief, argued in 
Mieroslawski in Paris, whither he has returned. On the other favour of the borrowing power for the unions in preference 
hand, Langiewicz himself, in his final general order, assigns to the rate-in-aid, suggested that the Government might lend 
the necessity of raising other districts, and of dividing the the boards money on the security of the rates at 33 per cent., 
corps, as the cause of his unexpected movement. The Cen- and then explained the result of his experience in the South, 
tral Committce at Warsaw has resumed its functions, and the which only amounts to this—that all men equally, whether 
revolt does not visibly languish beyond the two palatinates, interested directly in slavery or not, were bent on shedding 
Sandomir and Radom, under Langiewicz’s direct command. | their blood to the last drop rather than submit to be conquered. 


| ——____— 
Lord Palmerston is about to propose a new candidate for| The Lord Chancellor on Wednesday night brought in a 
the Greek throne, Prince William of Denmark, brother of the remarkable bill. He has a right to present to all livings 


Sir James Outram was buried on Wednesday in West- 
minster Abbey, his only fitting resting-place. 
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under a certain value, and has 320 livings which he can 
hardly induce anybody to take. He proposes, therefore, to 
sell the advowsons, and expend the money in improving the 
livings. He hopes that they will be bought by the 
squires, and that they will gradually endow them up to a 
reasonable standard. The bill was uncommonly well received, 
and is really a bold and clever device; but Lord Westbury 
must beware of one blunder. He means to make resale 
illegal for five years; but he must extend the term. Other- 
wise, the managers of the Simeon’s Trust Fund will contrive 
to lay their hands upon dozens, and the little livings will be 
filled with men of one opinion. For an object like this the 
Recordites would subscribe half a million in a month, and the 
order forbidding any purchaser to buy more than four advow- 
sons is easily evaded. 


We are informed, on excellent authority, that since the 
massacre in Warsaw of 8th April, 1861, no less than twenty 
Russian officers have perished on the Polish side. The first 
was Gortschakoff’s Adjutant, who blew out his brains rather 
than fire on the people; and he was followed on the same 
occasion by Colonel Korff. The detachment of two hundred 
which marched on 26th January from Petrikow to Radomsk, 
was commanded by four Russian officers, of whom two were 
taken and shot; yet, in the very same town of Petrikow, only 
a week later, four others, also taken prisoners, were sum- 
marily sentenced to death. The cause which its enemies pity 
is far from lost. 





There is no American news this week of any value, beyond 
the two incidents mentioned in another place, and a report 
that Mr. Chase has concluded a loan of twenty millions in 
gold with European capitalists. This rumour is repeated in 
several quarters; but requires confirmation, the price hinted at 
being about 65. At least, thatis what we understand by the 
statement that the loan has been taken at a price which, 
“‘ exchanging the gold into greenbacks, is equivalent to par.” If 
this report is correct, which we doubt, unless Mr. Chase has 
cotton or corn to offer as guarantee, it may materially relieve 
the Federal Treasury. 


The recent Royal Marriege has been commemorated by a 
medal really worthy, in design and execution of the event, 
designed by Mr. Wyon, and issued by Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell. It is to be had, we believe, in gold, silver, or 
bronze ; its diameter, of nearly three inches, however, render- 
ing the latter form the one in which it will obtain by far the 
largest range of purchasers. The obverse-type consists of 
busts of the Prince and Princess of Wales, perfect likenesses, 
and executed with exquisite finish. On the reverse side, the 
arms and emblems of the United Kingdom and Denmark are 
united in a design of great taste. 


Sum | 
The gaming scandal at Paris described recently by our! 7 . é rid ° ' ! 
| Bill. There is a clause in this bill under which, if a wire 


French correspondent has ended in a conviction. MM. 
Calzado and Garcia, found guilty of winning some 150,000f. 
with false cards, have been sentenced, one to five years, and 
the other to eighteen months’ imprisonment. M. Garcia is the 
man who has broken all the gambling banks of Europe, and 
M. Calzado once bought up all the cards in Havannah, sent out 
his own, and then followed to play with them,—a device 
worthy the Napoleon of blacklegs. These facts, and many 
more of the same kind, were well known; yet both were ad- 
mitted into the company of some of the best names in 
France. 





The Corporation of London have published their formal 
defence of the shortcomings of their police on the 7th. It 
is but a weak affair. They affirm that the populace was massed 


together by the order prohibiting the civic procession from | 


passing Temple Bar; that the loyalty and enthusiasm of the 
people were unbounded ; that vans and cabs entered the line 
after the time fixed for their exclusion ; and that there was a 
want of a complete understanding with the Ist City of 
London Volunteers. In other words, they allege the loyalty 
of the people and their own blunders as reasons why they 
ought not to be blamed for not having had sufficient force to 
prevent a crush dangerous to the safety of the Princess. 
They do not half understand their business. The true official 
“explanation” would have been to deny the crush, and 
affirm all reports exaggerations circulated for a sensation. 
That was Sir G. Grey’s course about the garotters, and it 
would have been, but for Mr. Adderley, quite successful. 





Lord Campbell (or Stratheden) made a laboured effort to 
prove to Lord Russell on Monday night that he ought at once 
to recognize the independence of the South. His precedents 
were numerous, but they resolved themselves into the three 


| eategories, of diplomatic blunders—like the unfortunate effort 


of the United States to strengthen Hungary by acknowledging 

its independence after it had been subdued,—of recognitions 

which were accompanied with, or were intended to be accom- 

panied with, forcible aid, and lastly, of recognition aftey the 

attempt to subdue the revolted State had, in fact, ceased. Of 

course, none of the precedents were very much to the point; 

and Lord Campbell’s sympathies were, as sympathics are apt to 

be, his real arguments. After a panegyric, not, perhaps, un- 

deserved, on the great intellectual qualities displayed by Mr. 

Jefferson Davis, and comment on the poverty of statesmanship 
in the North, Lord Campbell declared ‘ that a new chapter 
would be opened in the world’s history, if on the great theatre 
of war in America those qualities to which men hadever pointed 
with scornshculd triumph over those which had hitherto always 
been regarded with admiration.”’ Is this Lord Campbell's eu- 
phemistic mode of saying that the instincts of freemen have 
always been regarded with scorn, and those of slaveowners 
with admiration? Lord Russell, at least, did not appear to 
think so; after pointing out that there was no pre- 
cedent at all for recognition, wnless it were accompanied by 
a formal effort on behalf of the Southern cause, he concluded 
with observing that ‘‘if we have taken part in intervention, 
it has been on behalf of the independence, freedom, and wel- 
fare of a great portion of mankind. I should, indeed, be sorry 
if there should be any intervention on the part of this country 
which would bear another character.’ To interfere on behalf 
of Lord Campbell’s able protégé no doubt would have another 
character—a very different character indeed. Let us hope 
that we may wait for that interference till we have Lord 
Campbell at the Foreign Oftice. 


On Friday week, too late for our impression, a discussion 
was raised by Mr. Baxter on the Galway contract in the 
House of Commons, and an exceedingly able and amusing 
speech made by that gentleman, whom nobody answered, or 
attempted to answer, except on one of the minutest details. 
He showed that the Galway Packet Company had not the 
{proper number of steamers for the mail service; that the 
Government, who had pledged themselves to put up the con- 
| tract for the Irish and American mails to competition, had 
given it back again to this company without any such compe- 
tition ; and that the original Irish subscribers to the company 
are exceedingly unlikely ever to benefit in any way by the 
new grant. The reply of the Government was, in effect, that 
though there was no other defence to be made for the job, the 
political need of Ireland for ‘‘ boons” was too great to resist. 
It is a dangerous kind of plea; and, even granting it, if the 
condition had been made for an Irish port of departure, we do 
not see why the contract for the mail service might not have 
| been thrown open to competition. 


A curious debate arose on Friday about the Telegraphs 


crosses a man’s house, and he wishes to add a new story, 
he must ask permission of the Board of Trade. This was 
fiercely resisted, and, on the motion of Mr. Henley, an 
amendment omitting this power was carried without a 
division. Mr. M. Gibson contended for the clause; but the 
members generally, we are happy to say, are getting tired of 
these aggressions. It is bad enough that no man in Lon- 
don should be able to add a conservatory to his house within 
his own ground without the consent of some official surveyor ; 
but to deprive him of half his site, namely, his right of build- 
ing upwards, would be intolerable. An official always thinks 
that a law ordering people to apply to some other official is 
rather agreeable than otherwise, and forgets the money value 
both of time and independence. 


Mr. Cave, member for Shorcham, on Tuesday brought up 
the case of the Indian coolics in Réunion. There were, he 
said, 9,000 in the island who were in a condition of modified 
slavery, no man, forexample, being allowed to move without 
a pass, and all who were physically weak being hired at less 
than contract rates. Mr. Layard corrected Mr. Cave as to the 
number, there being 47,000 coolies in Réunion, and admitted 
Mr. Cave’s facts. He would do all he could; but he was bound 
by the Convention. The statement was not satisfactory, the 
more so, as the treaty provides for the suspension of emigra- 
tion if the coolies are not properly treated. Suspend the emi- 
gration for three months and the difficulty will be at an end. 
| ‘The same thing occurred once in the Mauritius. The planters, 
frantic with dread of cholera, sent two ship loads of coolies to 
die on an exposed rock. Lord Dalhousie stopped emigration, 
and the planters, after raving for a week or two about bribes 
sent to India by the West Indies, helped the Governor to 
‘create a decent system of quarantine. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
i Ea 
MR. BRIGHT AND THE TRADES’ UNIONISTS. 

HE ‘democratic idea,” as Mr. Disracli calls it, is a mere 
worry, a mystery, a riddle, to many large classes of 
Hnglishmen,—even to those who clearly understand and love 
freedom and national independence—but who think a good 
deal more of prompt government, strong government, intelli- 
gent government, in a word, good government, than they 
‘0 of mere popular ideas. ‘lo such, and they are very 
aumerous, both amongst our middle and higher classes, 
mothing could be more instructive than to attend the meet- 
ang at St. James's Hall on Thursday night, to watch its tem- 
per as Mr. Bright, with a master hand, struck the chords 
to which the warm but jealous imagination of physical labour 
passionately vibrates, to fullow the thread of the thoughts 
of the various working men who best succeeded, sometimes in 
spite of many glaring deficiencies of education, in expressing 
the mind of the meeting,—to note the curious kind of tender- 
sieas with which the blunders and compromises of principle 
on the part of the American democracy were softened away, 
—the occasional symptoms ofa preference for a basis of popu- 
lar expediency rather than abstract right in political matters, 
-—the extraordinary enthusiasm with which the mention of 
the name of the working man who presides over the Federal 
Government was uniformly received, —the passionate applause 
with which every mention of the merits of a republic, every 
alepreciating expression towards privilege, aristocracy, or 
monarchy, was grected. The meeting, in short, expressed | 
more clearly than we have ever seen them expressed, the 
manly operatives’ political taste and conscience, and shed a very | 
.strong light on the genius of what we may call the artizan 

itype of democracy. 
if Victor Hugo were trying to explain the temper of the 
‘meeting on Thursday night, he would say, as he says some- 
avhere—we imagine less truly—of the French democrats, that 
the men who composed it had fallen in love with the idea of 
a People, and wished to merge the nation in the People, | 
instead of the people in the nation. That, no doubt, sounds | 
at first like a kind of metaphysical conundrum ; but it might | 
easily be illustrated in connection with Thursday night’s | 
meeting, so as to convey a very simple and intelligible truth. | 
The democracy of the meeting, like the democracy of 
its eloquent chairman, evidently ignored, disliked, and 


wished to remove all those distinctions of class and class, | 


that natural hierarchy of social strata rising one above | 


the other to a single point; and loved to see in its 
place, as they almost do in America, and in many 


of our colouies, men standing all on the same level, with 


nothing above them bit the invisible God. Society, as it has poli- 


tically grown up in old Europe, is constructed like a cone taper- | 


ing to a point; society, so far as it is as yet politically born | 
in America,—or, as we should say, only in embryo, and not | 


yet fully born into political life at all,—is a swaying mass of 
people on a vast plain. But there is something in this which | 
touches the imagination of Mr. Bright, and of the) 
English artizans, as far granir than the many mem- | 
bers linked together by natural laws of subordination 
and co-operation’ under one head, which constitute the 
type of political life in our European nations. Mr. Bright, 
indeed, probably differs from the artizans in one feeling, and 
in one alone. They would wish to see even wealth as much 
as possible thus equally portioned out. He prefers to see wealth | 


accumulating—as, when left to itself, it always will accumn- | 
Jate~in unequal masses, thus giving rise to some of the | 
greatest variations in the surface of our society. 

The tendency of which we have spoken showed itself in 
two ways—a very bitter feeling aguinst class privileges, 
wwhich is not in itself at all unnatural, when our higher 
classes show, as they have done recently on the American 
question, that the fire of their love for human free- 
dom burns so very dimly, if it is not extinguished, in| 
their breasts; and, what was more remarkable, in a_posi- 
tive sympathy with the headless, grbping, blundering, 
-sort of fashion in which the Federal Democracy has | 
done its work. One man called Mr. Lincoln a Colossus, 
which certainly can only have had reference to his physical | 
stature. And all of them, from Mr. Bright downwards, not | 
simply excused, but we may almost say seemed to admire, the | 
hesitating tentative fashion in which the Government has 
‘sounded on its dim and perilous way,” trying to make! 
its policy at each moment represent the average level of moral | 
conviction in the people whom it rules. No doubt it was 
€clt as representative of that exccutive supremacy of the| 


| 


. 
| masses which the middleclasscs of England, on the whole, dread, 
and the more manly ard intelligent operatives so anxiously wish 
for. We think it was Mr. Cremer, a joiner, aud a very clever 
| spcaker, who in the same specch exhorted the North never to 


| give in till they had conquered, and remarked that, if it was 
| true, as was said, that the North could never be a great mili- 
tary power, it was so much the better for the North, since 
| we all knew that standing armies are used to crush tl:e liber- 
ties of the masses. That exactly expresses the temper of the 
meeting, which sympathized heartily with what we may call 
the executive incompetence of the North, the helpless 
compromising policy which tries in vain to balance be- 
tween the opposite wishes of opposite popular parties, 
and yet desired to see it triumph in spite of that incom- 
peteuce. There was but one speaker,—and he an Irish mason, 
| whose brogue, naiveté, and wit very justly delighted his 
audienee,—who had a clear sense of the enormous udvantages 
which au aristocratic executive has ever a democratic. He 
| proclaimed to his fellow labourers that the South had all the 
, clements of yast military suecess, and that, should it triumph, 
Lord Russell would soon find reason to fear for the West 
India Islands, and before long for the naval supremacy of 
Eugland. But in gencral, while the meeting felt clearly 
the compliment to the masses implied in Mr. Lincola’s 
groping policy, they had no corresponding sense of the 
efficiency and point given to political principles, whether 
evil cr good, by that aristocratic form of organization which 
great differences of social level imply. They so much pre- 
ferred a headless democracy, that they could not clearly see 
its weakness, though they had to excuse its results. This causes 
the great gulf between the middle and the working classes of 
England. The middle classes think most of a good executive, of 
clear aims, of prudent counsels, and prefer the aristocratic 
organization of England, because it brings, on the whole, 
breadth of view, culture of imagination, and prudence of 
aim, to the top. The working classes care little for the mere 
executive administration, much for the sense of equality, 
and the crasure ef the sometimes apparently, sometimes 
really, unjust distinctions between man and man; they would be 
better content with an incoherent government on a wide popu- 
lar basis than with the best that ever ruled, if it had been 
filtered through the various strata of modern English 
socicty. 

the main conclusion which the meeting forced upen us 
was this—that unless the higher classes of England take 
more pains than they now do to learn the first principles of 
‘liberty from the lower— unless we ean see the thinking 
mind of England coming into truer relations with the popu- 
lar heart, the constitution ef England will not very long resist 
the pressure which such men as these can bring to bear 
agaiust it. Truly did Mr. Bright say, in the striking peror- 
ation of his democratie speech, “Impartial history will tell 
that when your statesmen were hostile or coldly neutral,— 
when many of your rich men were corrupt,--when 
your press, which ought to have instructed and defended, has 
been mainly written to betray, the fate of the American 
Continent and its vast populations being imperilled, you cling 
to freedom with an urfaitering trust that God, in His mercy, 
will yet make it the heritage of all His children.” We do not 
share his wish, and that of the Trades’ Unionists, to see a 
democracy take the place of our present constitution, because we 
believe that a far truer freedom and higher kind of liberty may 
be secured under it than can ever be secured under any merede- 
mocracy ; but should that hope be falsified by the coldness of our 
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| higher classes to the noblest popular instincts, we could even 


welcome in England such a clumsy and helpless democracy 
as the North now presents, rather than put such a powerful 
}and keen instrument of evil into the hands of cligarchic 
| passion, asis noW wielded by the slaveowners of the South. 





a 
THE HOPES OF POLAND. 
MORPHISM is not an errer confine 1 to theo- 
iz logians. Six weeks ago the majority of English poli- 
ticians had not heard the name of General Langiewiez. Even 
now, all they know of him is that he, a light-haired soldicr- 
physician of thirty, Pole by race and Prussian by legal 
designation, had raised a small army of Poles, defeated the 
Russian troops in two or three well-managed skirmishes, and 
proclaimed himself, or been proclaimed, ad inferim Dictator of 
Poland. And yet, because this almost unknown man has been 
defeated, driven across the Austrian border, and compelled to 
surrender to Austrian hussars, half England believes that the 
cause to which an entire nation has for a century devoted all 
it possesses of great, or noble, or patriotic, has been extin- 
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guished by his arrest. The tendency to personify a canse in | yet so sure as the Archduke issues an order, so surely does 
a man is irresistible, and Poland, which once was Kosciusko, | the underground government prohibit obedience, with an 
is now, forsooth! Langiewiez. The Central Committee, which | effeet which the Government can only regard with a despairing 
for five years has controlled the underground government with | spite. In the city itself the Administration, apparently afraid of 
unrivalled secrecy, decision, and self-restraint, is lost sight of | driving the citizens to despair by an attack, is allowing the 
in an hour, and men who honestly sympathize with the | Government to crumble to pieces. All Polish officials resign, 
cause, who are raising funds and equipping steamers, and |—and the minor authorities, the bones and sinews of the 
sending volunteers to the scene, are, because a single | corps administratif, are chiefly Poles ;— recruiting for the 
leader has fallen, ready to wail in chorus “ Finis Polonie.” | national army goes on unchecked, and all students have 
It is too bad, would be bad, were Langiewicz the Bruce | fled the University to slay the gentle race who compel 
of Poland—the one name under which jarring parties | them to learn that their fathers of 1830 were a “light- 
could unite to strive for their independence, the one man headed people.” In the country itself the guerilla bands 
who, while he cou!d rouse the peasant, would be obeyed by | are as formidable as ever, and are advancing nearer and 
the Douglas ; but being what he was, an able but headstrong | nearer to Warsaw. Praga is reported to have been 
yartizan leader, the sudden ery of despair is not creditable to | attacked, and in every minor contest of the past week the 
Boglish political acumen. Fortunately, England had not | Russians have been defeated. In Lithuania the insurgents 
promised active assistance, or this sudden access of anthropo- | round Wilna appear, in spite of an official denial, to have 
morphism might have brought us to shame before all Europe. | defeated a body of Guards, the only corps d’élite Russia pos- 
The Poles are still fighting alone, and as they are well aware sesses, and the Czar has been compelled in sheer self-defence to 
that their cause depends on no Polish life, the insurrection will recede from his policy, and sanction in that province ‘‘for local 
still advance, and leave time for the first panic to subside | reasons” the plan of emancipation prepared by Count Zamoyski, 
among its sympathisers. | proposed by the Agricultural Society, and rejected by the 
It is hard, amid the deluge of conflicting statements, of | man who now hurls it as a weapon against its framer. The 
barbarous names and facts deliberately misrepresented, to dis- peasants are made frecholders, subject only to a quit-rent te 
cover the circumstances under which Langiewiez felt himself | Government, which quit-rent the central authority will make 
on the 20th instant compelled to surrender. The following | over to the nobdlesse. The significance of this act must not 
statement seems, however, to account most perfectly for the | be forgotten. It is the very compromise desired in Russia 
facts. It would appear that Langiewicz, if not the nominee, | itself, and which the Imperial family have hitherto seemed 
was the adopted leader of the more moderate, and therefore | resolved to refuse, as investing the Czar with the unpopularity 
aristocratic party. This does not mean in Poland precisely | of the grand collector of rent. Finally, far away to the south, 
what it would mean in the west; but rather the party op- | the telegraph informs us that two Polish legions are marching 
posed, as Count Zamoyski expressed himself at Manchester, | towards Poland through Bessarabia, a statement which, if 
to foreign interference, to too sudden a division of the land, | correct, shows either that the Polish troops are in revolt, or 
and to a final and irremediable breach with the rest of the | that the exiles in the south-east of Europe are swarming 
S'avie races. The Central Committee had appointed General | homeward in arms. All these facts must have been well 
Miervslawski Dictator; but before his arrival Langiewicz, | known to the Committee which receives information from a 
finding himself at the head of the most considerable force in | nation, and may well have appeared to them to supply an 
the kingdom, penetrated with the ideas which led him to | adequate set-off to the disaster in the south-east. Radom 
reject the aid of Garibaldi, and perhaps a little elated by the | was lost and Sandomir, while the Russian troops remained ; 
national hope in his career, signified to the Committee his | but the troops could not remain long, and, at the worst, those 
intention of assuming supreme power. With a rare and| two palatinates were not Poland. They resumed their 
generous self-command, more full of hope for Poland than | authority, General Wysocki regained his old prominence as 
any incident which has yet occurred, the Committee waived | the first general of the revolt, and the insurrection has all the 
their undoubted claim to speak in the name of the nation, | leadership and guidance that it has ever had. 
accepted their General’s sclf-nomination, and, it is to be con-| Abroad the prospect is not cheering; but there is not 
jectured, requested Mieroslawski to retire. That leader | yet room for despair. It must not be forgotten that overt 
obeyed in silence, so long as silence was of value, and retired | aid from abroad, however valuable, is not proved to be a sine 
to Paris, whence he has issued his subsequent explanation. | qué non. The Poles are not now striving with the irresistible 
The field was clear to Langiewicz ; but his elevation had made | force of the Russian nation, but with a weakened Russian 
him the centre of all Russian, as well as all Polish, regard. He | army, which they need only arms to defeat. They may 
was attacked by a small but well-equipped column of some | get arms; a Czartoryski is reported from many quarters 
3,000 men, and his followers, badly provisioned, as Poles| to be in Sweden with that end, and he may be using 
affirm, or, according to the doubtful German accounts, dis-| French gold. Those who affirm that he cannot introduce 
heartened by a Dictatorship which threatened the Democrats, | the arms forget the length of the old Polish coast, the diffi- 
were, after two victories, finally defeated. Langiewicz | culty of watching all points against desperate men, and the 
hoped to cross Galicia; but he was recognized, arrested, and | impossibility, under any circumstances whatsoever, of keeping 
ordered by the Government to reside under survcillance, but | Russian officials honest. The men who sold their soldiers’ 
not in confinement, in some Austrian city, most probably in| great-coats during the Crimean war, will sell also passes 
Prague. The sudden flight was possibly caused in the first | protecting “ coffins” from examination. Overt aid, however, 
instance by his certainty of defeat in the field, but was, more | is not the mere dream it suits some journals to affirm. The 
probably, accelerated by unpopularity at Warsaw. Had | Austrian Government has declined all formal proposals; but 
he triumphed, he would have been supported to the end, for | in every account yet received that Government is described 
the Poles, with all their party divisions, will pardon all things | as an unwilling agent in the capture of Langiewicz, and as 
to the Pole who leads them to victory ; but defeated, he knew | treating Polish refugees with a kindliness at which Hungarians 
that the Committee would withdraw its imperfect confidence, | must sorrowfully wonder. The situation remains, in reality, 
and that departure was for him the readiest method of| unaffected by the many documents published during 
resignaticn. the week. ‘The Emperor of the French is still almost 
Fortunately, the vivid alarm felt in England and France | visibly making up his mind. True, the Moniteur pub- 
was not expericneed in Poland. Everything, indced, must | lishes an autograph letter to M. Billault, thanking him 
have combined at that moment to restore confidence to the | fur the accurate impression he has given of the Imperial 
leaders of the movement in Warsaw. They, to begin with, | views, and that is accepted as conclusive against any idea of 
were not arrested—the most startling fact for despotism | assistance. But then Imperial views change fast. Two in- 
presented in modern Europe. One can comprehend | fluences out of the three which observers say are alone 
a somewhat similar phenomenon in Rome, for the! permanent in the Emperor's mind — his sympathy with 
Papal power, worrying as it is, is always more or less/ nationalities, and his desire to be always in accord with 
unreal, ani Rome, by nature a national capital, may | the silent millions of France, are working steadily together in 
have nuationalists among the men whom Cardinals! favour of action for Poland. The difficulties in the road are 
trust. If the National Committee is composed of priests, | tremendous; but the prize, if the game were won, is 50 illi- 
and nuns hide the national press, as has once or twice been | mitably great; and the man, adventurer, prisoner, Emperor, 
Yatican may well be at | and conqueror in two grand campaigns, is at heart a gambler 











rumoured, even the detectives of the V 
fault. But in Warsaw, the Russians are absolute, and are | still. He may shrink from playing so great a stake; but had 
diligently served. Anybody can be executed without rea- | he resolved on his course, priests would not be urging France 
son assigned, all Warsaw was but the other day threatened | to war, or Parisian artisans offering “‘ demonstrations” with 
with proscription, and among the higher officials treason is | impunity in honour of Prince Napoleon, or French papers be 
nearly impossible; the secret must be known to scores, and | publishing day by day the worst atrocities Cossacks can com- 
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mit, or the men who remember a Cossack invasion can invent. | say 8s. a house. They. want, besides bread, bacon, and pota- 
Is France free, that Frenchmen can so freely strive to excite toes, numberless little ‘‘ penn’orths,” ranging from the half- 
her to a course which the Emperor does not approve? | quartern of gin, necessary to the old mother, down to the 
, rubbish with which too many soothe their babes. By dint of 
THE LANCASHIRE RIOTS. | pinching themselves, theyscrew outthe required “luxuries” — 

HE fears we expressed last week have been realized only too 28 people with eredit call them—when suddenly the Com- 
soon. The ink was scarcely dry which predicted the use| Mittee tell them they are all untrustworthy children, and 

of soldiers in Lancashire, when intelligence arrived of the Shall haveno money at all. They are to have tickets only— 
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riots at Staleybridge, the attack on the public stores, the | “¢-, the right to the worst bread and bacon and tea which the 
| shopkeeper can bribe a sub-overseer to pass. Who wonders 
| that households boil over with wrath, that men talk excitedly 
of human rights, or that the women whom it is intended to 
| benefit hurl loaded stockings at the heads of their bene- 
factors? But the Committee, it is said, are not paying wages, 


assaults on the police, and the employment of the Hussars to 
restore asemblance of order. Stripped of inevitable exaggera- 
tions, the facts appear to be these. The ill-feeling existing 
almost everywhere between the operatives and the Relief 
Committees has been exasperated in Staleybridge by the 


immense proportion of the inhabitants who are out of work, | they are distributing charity, and have a right to distribute it 
by the presence of a number of Irish, and by the “ indiscreet” | 48 they please. Certainly, only then they must not grumble at 
language of a member of the Committee. In obedience, it | the consequences of having their own way. If it is necessary 
would seem, to actual necessity, the Committee recently agreed | to give in order to prevent hunger rousing men into insur- 
to reduce their dole by fourpence a day, and anxious that | rection, itis also necessary to avoid those incidents of giving 
the remainder should all reach the women and children, tried | which irritate men as much as hunger. it would be per- 
to give it away in tickets. A section of the operatives, highly fectly Just were a giver to select for his gifts only men who 
exasperated, broke open the schools, paraded the town, and | would first submit to be kicked; but he would be an insolent 
finally attacked the stores of the Relief Committee. Quan- | fool nevertheless. Prudence and kindliness are required of 
tities of clothes and food were distributed, unpopular members | the Committees, as well as the laborious zeal they have so 
of the Committee had their windows broken, publicans and | steadily evinced, and men who are unwilling or unable to 
bakers were plundered, and all the usual incidents of a food | show these qualities should resign an office to whic h they feel 
riot occurred. When the police attempted to restore order, | themselves so unequal. The absence of those qualities is not 
the rioters, as usual, stoned them; and when the Siamaen! the slightest excuse for the operatives, whose acts were simply 
were turned out, the rioters, as usual, fled. Had foot soldiers | violent thefts, neither more nor less; but they justify the 
been employed, there would have been, in all human| public in the opinion evidently entertained by the Mansion- 
probability, a massacre; but a mob in England, except house Committee, that the fault is not all on the rioters side. 
at Bristol, is hugely afraid of cavalry, and there was no need | Of course the occurrence has greatly increased the ardour of 
to fire. So far, the occurrences were of the ordinary kind, | all who advise emigration, and the Times writes with a hard 
and have been witnessed a hundred times in our great manu-| Scorn for the operatives which must greatly increase the 
facturing towns. The rioters, however, excited by scenes so | bitterness on both sides. The question is to be taken up in 
different from the weary monotony of suffering in which their | Parliament after Easter, and there will, we doubt not, be 





days are now passed, ceased altogether to plead their own | 
grievances, and marched to the neighbouring towns to induce | 
or compel quieter or more reasonable people to rise and plead | 
theirs. They were met and dispersed in every instance ; but 
a shudder of fear and excitement has passed through the 
Northern towwns—everywhiere the magistrates are on the alert, 
and everywhere there is a disposition to summon the troops 
tothe rescue. Writers from most of the threatened towns 
plead the exceeding good conduct of their own townsmen ; 
but there is uneasiness, nevertheless,—a lurking belief that in 
almost all places there is discontent which might, on small 
provocation, culminate in scenes like those enacted at Staley- | 
bridge. 

No impartial politician will, we think, in view of these 
facts, hesitate as to his judgment of the course to be pursued. 
Order must, in the first instance, be maintained, even if it is 
necessary to resort to the soldiery in order to maintain it. 
No State which ever existed could endure, if the people, | 
under any distress, however severe, were permitted to plunder, | 
within limits however restrained. ‘The police, moreover, 
unless armed, are never fair matches for a crowd, and when | 
armed, they create more irritation and shed more blood than | 
twice their number of soldiers. The resort to the soldiers—| 
to prompt and visible repression by force—is, therefore, not | 
only justifiable, but expedient. We cannot have an English | 
city given up to plunder, even for a half hour, in order that 
the civil power may try experiments on its own unassisted 
strength. But, at the same time, while order is sternly 
maintained, the Committees must be taught that public 
opinion holds them strictly responsible for any provocations 
to riot. They are expected to display judgment, as well as 
benevolence, and the Committee at Staleybridge were un- 
doubtedly wanting in the former. We have no doubt their 
intentions were excellent. They had probably been wearied 
with the appeals of families left half-starving, while their | 
head disposed of the money granted for the relief of all. | 








But they must have known perfectly well that this evil | 
is one which exists at all times, and which it was no} 
more their duty to remedy than it is the duty of an employer 
to apportion his labourer’s wages between him and the wife | 
and the babes. Why disturb the household order which 
exists when men are obtaining wages instead of alms? 
Above all, why disturb it by a recurrence to a scheme which | 
is associated in the minds of the people with the “truck 
system,” which in the necessity of things produces jobbery 
and corruption, and which forces what remains of trade out | 
of its natural channels? The great majority of the people 
would have treated their families fairly; and look for a moment 
at the effect of the new rule on them. They are allowed: 


an eager desire to avoid a repetition of such scenes by export- 
ing their authors. We cannot think, however, that a 
riot, however dangerous, or however unprincipled, is a suffi- 
cient reason for modifying national policy. The policy of con- 
cealment is always futile, and there can be no doubt that the 
cotton hands of Lancashire, as a body, share many of the feel- 
ings of the people of Staleybridge. But there is no proof that 
they sympathize with the Irish mode of redressing their griev- 
ances, are prepared to clothe themselves better by destroying 
clothes, or to feed themselves better by scrambling in the 
gutter for stolen bread. The movement is of a kind which 
demands the patient and kindly attention of the classes above 
the workmen ; but it is not of a kind which renders order im- 
possible, or which threatens the stability of political institu- 
tions. To meet it by removing the population is as wise as it 
would be to remove all the labourers of Tipperary in order to 
improve the agriculture of the county. We may be 
driven into that step; but it should be the last, not 
the one adopted in a moment of panic or suspicion. 
Mr. Potter was guilty of a slip of the pen when he talked 
of the nation not “allowing” the operatives to depart ; but 
to allow them and to tempt them to go are two very different 
matters. To export them wholesale would be simply to 
sentence twenty citics to decay, to turn Lancashire back once 
more into an agricultural county, with land lower rented and 
more heavily burdened than land in Suffolk, and to destroy a 
trade which, though but one of the springs of the national 
wealth, still is an important spring. ‘‘ England would 
flourish if cotton ceased to exist ;’”’ and so a man may be 
healthy with only one leg. He will, however, be wise if, 
even when assured of that fact, he makes a tolerably strong 
effort for the preservation of two. Each trade which dis- 
appears reduces the insurance on the remainder, diminishes 
the ease with which bad times are met, and leaves the pro- 
sperity of the country further dependent upon accidents to 
single branches of commerce. Suppose, for example, that 


| wool could supply the whole place of cotton, England would 


be just as rich, as the Zimes says; but then scab among the 
sheep would be just four times as important. Every wise 
man of business prefers tiding over a bad year or two, even at 
a loss, to throwing a good business away; and that 
is all the owners of Lancashire are asked to do. Delay may 
be throwing good money after bad; but the fact is not yet 
established, nor can it be, till sufficient time has been permitted 
to elapse. It is but eighteen months since the cotton famine 
began to be severely felt, and one year more of endurance can 
hardly press ruinously upon a business so enormously profitable 
as the ownership of land in the midst of a cotton district. 
There is a hurry to close the question, to decide against the 
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trade, to disbelieve in the possibility of revival, which looks 
as if political influences were at work, as if a powerful class 
desired finally, by the dispersion of the people of Lancashire, 
to break the backbone of the Liberal party. 

But, we are told, the demoralization is an increasing evil. 
At the end of the ‘‘one year more” the operatives will have 
acquired a confirmed habit of idleness, and probably a con- | 
firmed habit of rioting. The latter, if it occurs, will be the | 
fault of the local authorities. One stern example will very 
soon reduce men who are not suffering actual hunger to 
civilized order, and against actual hunger the plan presup- 
poses that the county is willing to guard. The former 
evil is unavoidable; but it is, we conceive, exaggerated. A 


holiday makes all men unwilling for the moment to put on } 


harness again ; but the unwillingness disappears in the pre- 
sence of strong temptation. Workhouse fare is not so plea- 
sant that it will be preferred to good wages, or even to wages 
which, though low, must be far in excess of any allowance 
obtainable from the poor-rates. The heaviest danger would 
be a long period of full work on low wages, keeping up a 
chronic condition of discontent ; but that is not one to be met 


| 


by exporting the cleverest hands, and those who can earn the | 


most. We repeat, it is a question of time. The county may 

strive too long against an irreversible sentence ; but to give up 

now, before the sentence has been appealed, while there is 

still a possibility that the old resources may be regained, 

would be the act of weak men, who prefer a little present | 
ease to a permanent prosperity and influence on the world. 





STATE RIGHTS IN UTAH. 

TPNHE chief difficulty which European observers find in 

forming correct judgments of American affairs is a 
material one. The magnitude of the country is a fact almost 
impossible of realization by persons whose whole observations 
and experience are derived from a smail and densely populated 
kingdom. Everybody, of course, knows, as a matter of 
fact, that America contains so many millions of square 
miles, and so many inhabitants to the mile. We all 


learnt this at school; but the consequences that follow prac- | 


tically from this truth we can hardly understand without 
personal observation. No recent event will give a greater im- 
pression of the vastness of the Northern continent and of 
American politics than the revolution in Utah—for it is 


nothing else—of which the last mail has brought us the news. | 


At this moment we are apt to fancy that while the North 

and South are fighting with their whole force against one 

another, in a struggle for political life and death, every other 
consideration is laid aside im this hand-to-hand grapple. Yet, 

at the very same time, we learn that the Union is carrying on | 
a similar contest to that which it is waging against the South, | 
on the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains. Now, what) 
this means may be understood, perhaps, by the following 

illustration. It takes about as long to get by railroad from 

New York to Jefferson City, Missouri, as it does from London | 
to Moscow, and the journey by caravan from the old metro- 

polis of Russia to the eastern side of the Ural Mountains 

would go over about the same distance as the passage across | 
the prairie from Missouri to Salt Lake City. Hence the state 
of things revealed by this telegram is very similar to this 
hypothetical one, namely, that while France and England were | 
fighting for supremacy, Great Britain should undertake to re- 
construct the social and political condition of a colony situated 
near the gold mines of Berezov. 

It is worth while, therefore, to pay some attention to this 
remote western feud, which bears closely on the question of 
secession on the eastern seaboard. In 1849 the territory of 
California applied for admission into the Union as a free | 
State. The Southern members opposed the proposition with | 
the most bitter resolution, and the threat of secession was, 
for the first time in the history of the Union, put forward 
seriously. At last, after many months of debate, the famous 
Clay compromise was come to, by which, in defiance of the 
Missouri compromise, Utah and New Mexico were created 
territories, without inhibition of Slavery, in order to compen- 
sate the South for the admission of California as a non- 
slaveholding State. At this time the Utah territory was | 
occupied by the Mormons, who had taken refuge there three 
years before, after their expulsion from Illinois and the 
destruction of Nauvoo. Mr. Fillmore, who then occupied the | 
Presidential chair, appointed Brigham Young governor, and 
thus invested his spiritual authority with temporal power. 
Very soon it was found that, as in the old world, the union 
of the spiritual and temporal power did not work favourably. 
The popular prejudice against the followers of Joe Smith is 
so strong in the States, that it is possible the accusations: 


brought against the Mormon administration are exagge- 
rated. It was, however, believed that a system of terrorism 
against unbelieving citizens was inaugurated in Utah; that 
malcontents were assassinated by the Danites, a sort of body- 
guard, whom Young had instituted ; and that all investigation 
into these outrages was suppressed, owing te the Mormon 
juries refusing to convict. In a grave school history of the 
United States, published two years ago, it is stated as a known 
fuct, that the Mormons massacred an emigrant train of eighty 
persons. Whatever may be the truth of these statements, it 


| is certain that the authority of the United States officials was 


openly set at naught, and that Brigham Young refused to 
recognize any power within the territory except his own. 

This manifestation of State independence met with little 
favour either north or south of Mason and Dixie’s line. Utah, 
either from its conditions of soil and climate, or from its social 
system, did not take kindly to slavery. Though its population 
had increased to over 40,000 in 1860, yet there were only 
twenty-nine slaves in the whole territory, and it soon became 
evident that Utah would ultimately be a free State. 
Hence, the proslavery party had no motive for es- 
pousing its cause. Moreover, both in North and South, 
the indignation created by the avowed establishment 
of polygamy in the territory was very great; and the 
fact that such a system could be tolerated under the Union 
was felt to be a disgrace to the country in the eyes of the 
world. Influenced by the popular outcry, Buchanan, very 
shortly after his accession to the Presidency, deposed Brigham 
Young, and appointed Mr. Cumming, of Georgia, to the Gover- 
norship of Utah. The Mormon Prophet King refused, how- 
ever, to submit to the orders of the President, and 
defied the power of the Union. An expedition was sent to 
reduce Utah to obedience; but, partly from the difficulties of 
transporting an army across the desolate prairie, and still 
more from the troubles in Kansas, which diverted the atten- 
tion of the Government, the expedition was a failure. A 
compromise was come to. The Federal troops were allowed to 
march through Salt Lake City, and certain nominal concessions 
were made to the dignity of the Federal Government; but 
Brigham Young retained his supremacy. Since then the 
relations between Utah and Washington have been of a very 
uncertain character. A delegate, conspicuous by an immense 
beard, represents the territory in Washington, and has the 
power of speaking in the House of Representatives, but not 
of voting. If it had not been for the civil war, the condition 
of the Mormon colony would probably have been one of the 
chief subjects with which Mr. Lincoln would have had to 
deal. As it is, an attempt has finally been made to re-esta- 
blish the supremacy of the Federal Government by indicting 
Brigham Young for polygamy... What makes this step the 
more remarkable is, that on the whole, Utah has—in as far as 
she has taken any part in the war, from which she is so far 
removed—sided with the North. 

It is, we should say, a very doubtful question how far this 
act is constitutionally defensible. The whole question of the 
rights and authority of the Union over the territories is open 
to great ambiguity. By the Constitution Congress has power 


| “to dispose of, and make all needful laws for the regulation 


of, the United States territories.” Practically, Congress in 
legislating on this subject has followed the rules laid down 
by the famous North-Western Ordinance, drawn up 
in 1787; but this document has never been incor- 


/porated in the Constitution. By the provisions of the 


ordinance the territorial legislature was to be at liberty 
to make laws for the government of the territory, subject to 
the veto of the Governor. Any law, however, which affected 
freedom of religion, trial by jury, the right of habeas corpus, 
or equal representation, was to be ipso /acto void. Now, it is 


‘certain that Utah was admitted as a territory, in conformity 


with these conditions. It is, we think, impossible to 
allege that the institution of polygamy by law infringes any 
of the above guaranteed privileges ; and every law sanctioned 
by Brigham Young as Governor would undoubtedly be legal, 
if it did not infringe some one of these guaranteed rights, 
But, even supposing that the general power conceded to Con- 
gress by the Constitution of legislating for the territories should 


be considered to justify it in prohibiting polygamy, the 


difficulty is only adjourned. In a very few years’ time 
Utah will be entitled to claim admission as a State, 
as her population will soon be over sixty thousand. 
It would be a great stretch of power to refuse admis- 
sion to a territory, otherwise duly qualified as a State, 
unless it adopted a constitution repudiating polygamy. 
Supposing this stipulation, however, to be enforced, 
what does the Federal Government gain? The moment 
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the new State is admitted, it may alter its constitu- 
tion so as to permit, or even sanction, polygamy, and the Unien 
has no power to interfere. There is no question that New 
York or Massachussets might to-morrow establish slavery as 
an institution without fear of interierence from the United 
States Government, and by no principle can polygamy be 
placed on a different footing from slavery. The truth is, that 
this assertion of Utah of its right to regulate its own social 
relations is the deductio ad alsurdum of the States Rights 
doctrine. Even the staunchest advocates of State sovereignty | 
have always shrunk from the logical deduction that the harem 
may be made an American institution, and have vindicated 
their honesty at the expense of their consistency. Community 
of government implies to a considerable degree couformity of 
institutions. This is a truth which the war has taught the | 
staunchest admirers of the ‘Constitution as it is.’ That | 
they are learning the lesson is shown by the proccedings of | 
the Federal Government in Utah. 





THE PARTNERSHIP LAW AMENDMENT BILL. | 


Wwe first the Legislature was induced to relax the | 
severity of the law which makes every one who shares 
the profits of a business liable for its debts to the extent of 
his whole means, it was probably the almost instinctive fond- 
ness of the English people for joint-stock companies which 
secured to them, in the first instance, the exclusive enjoy- | 
ment of the privilege. Besides, either by Act of Parliament 
or Royal Chartier, various bedies, railway companies espe- | 
cially, were already constituted on this principle; and the 
notion of a company, therefore, whose members were liable to 
its creditors only to the extent of the amount of capital they 
had subscribed, was not branded with the damning mark of | 
total novelty. How amply the public have availed them- 
selves of their freedom—how numerous are the schemes to | 
which the principle of association applies—we have pointed | 
out in another place, and, indeed, the advertisement-shect of 
the Zimes daily proves. But, strangely enough, while we | 
borrowed from our French neighbour his société anonyme, and | 
domesticated it among us as a “limited company,” we have | 
hitherto shrunk from adopting the system of partnership en 
commandite, although the advantages it offers are, in some | 
respects, greater, and the risks to which it exposes the public 
decidedly less. An attempt is now being made to remedy 
this omission. A bill, prepared under the instructions of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, has been introduced by 
Messrs. Scholefield, Murray, and Stansfeld, and, having 
passed the second reading, has been referred to a Sclect Com- 
mittee. 

The main object of the bill is to enable any person to lend 
money to a trading firm on the terms of receiving a share in| 
the profits in licu of, or in addition to, a fixed rate of interest 
—becoming thereby a limited partner—without incurring any 
liability to the creditors of the firm beyond the amount of the 
money lent. To secure this advantage, the names and ad- | 
dresses of each of the partners must be registered, as well as | 
a statement whether each is a general or limited partner, the 
name of the firm, the nature of the business, the place where | 
it is carried on, the sum lent, and the time of lending and of | 
repayment. There is, however, here a very singular omission— | 
which will, it is to be hoped, be remedied in Committee— the 
lender need not state the share of the profits which he is to re- 
ceive. Certainly, information on this head would give a better 
clue than, perhaps, anything else, to the position of the firm, | 
and it is just publicity on a matter of this sort which we have | 
a right to ask in return for the privileges conceded. The 
name of the limited partner is not to be used in the firm, and | 
if he receives his money back before the time appointed for 
repayment, he is to become liable as a general partner. The 
time for repayment may, however, be accelerated by the death | 
or bankruptcy of one of the partners ; aud the liability of the 
limited partner as to debts of the firm contracted before the 
repayment is to last for twelve months after it. 

Another important clause (the 15th) enables clerks, man- | 
agers, or servants to be paid either wholly or in part by a/| 
proporticnate part of the profits, without incurring any of 
the liubilities or acquiring any of the rights of partners. Of 
an arrangen:ent of this sort no registration is necessary. ‘There 
seems to be considerable doubt whether this provision docs not 
render the first altogether nugatory. What is to prevent a/ 
firm, which desires to borrow capital en commandite without 
publicity, from practising a contrivance of this sort? A is! 
willing to lend 10,000/. on condition that he receives half the | 
profits. He accordingly lends it at a nominal interest of 
one-twenticth per cent., and is forthwith appointed the agent | 


' of the firm for the district in which he lives, his remuneration 


being one-half of the profits of the business, and the duties of 
the agency, of course, merely nominal. In this way, too, he 
would obtain another advantage, for he would, in case of the 
bankruptcy of the firm, come in pari passu with the other 
creditors, iustead of being postponed to them. ‘There seems 
to be no good reason why, if a clerk or agent is to be paid by 
a share of the profits, the arrangement should not be registered. 
The principle of the law is that he who shares profits must 
also take his share of liability, and he ought not to be per- 
mitted to escupe from the rule, except on the condition of 
full and perfect publicity. It seems, moreover, a very poor 
reason for allowing firms constituted in this manner to shrink 
from putting the word “limited” after their style—just as 
limited companies are obliged to do—that “it was felt by 
commercial men to be an awkward requirement.” 

These defects, however, may casily be obviated in com- 
mittee, and the principle of the bill has our cordial appro- 
bation. In the first place, such partnerships are free from 
the reproach too often addressed with justice to the limited 
companies. In the latter, the directors are liable only to the 
amount of the money they have subscribed, and when they 
find their capital well-nigh gone, they are under a strong 
temptation to endeavour to win it back by hazardous specula- 
tions. From this source spring those shameful bankruptcies 


| Which have too often occupied the public attention. But in 


the case of a partnership en commandite, the general partners 
still remain hable to the full extent of their resources, while 
the commanditaire, who can take no part in the management 
of the business, is alone permitted to incur only a definite 
risk. 

jut the great advantage of the system is, that it permits 
men of business, who have shown themselves to possess the 


| necessary sagacity, euterprise, and honesty,—the men whose 


talents it is the interest of the public to keep employed—to 
acquire the eapital they want with the greatest possible 
facility. At present they can borrow only from the investor, 
whom they must tempt—if, indeed, they can tempt him at all 
—by an exorbitant interest to be paid in adversity, just as. 
in prosperity—in bad years, as well as good. Under the new 
act they may turn their backs on the investor, and appeal to 
the speculator. There are innumerable men who would lend 


;small sums in the hope of large profits with avidity, if they 


could only limit their liability to the amount so lent; and the 
very uncertainty of the returns would prove an additional 
allurement. The burden sits, on the other hand, more easily on 


| the borrower, for he pays for the loan in proportion to his own 
/earnings; while the public is equally a gainer, for men 


’ 
know, when they trust the trader, to what extent he trades 


with borrowed capital, and, if failure comes, the com- 
manditaire cannot receive a farthing of his capital back, 
until the claims of all the creditors of the firm heve been fully 
satisfied. 

A curious argument has been put forth that the only pro- 
per returns of capital are interest and insurance, and that 
profits on the returns beyond interest and insurance are the 
proper reward of the manager of the business. And it has 
even been contended that if the Legislature interfered at all, it 
should encourage mercantile talents by preventing the idle 
capitalist from receiving any share of the profits. But it is 


obviously to the interest of the clever man of business without 


capital to be allowed to get it on the best terms he can. If 
he cannot get it without giving up some of the profits, surely 
le may be allowed to judge for himself whether he wiil do so 
or not. The proposition really is, in principle, a sort of 
revival of the usury laws. It is an attempt to set up an 
abstract notion of justice iu money matters, instead of leaving. 
the parties to regulate their own affuirs in conformity with 
their own feelings and interests. 

Lut the most important amendment of the law is that which 
cnables employers to pay their servants by a share of the 
profits. We have before pointed out the danger of allowing 


| this to be done by a sceret arrangement, but with due publi- 


city this system is capable of changing the face of the country. 
It may not be generally known that on the Orleans Railway— 
of all the lives in France, that which pays best—this system. 
is in full operation, aad every ticket-taker and every porter 
feels that hi8 remuneration depends, to some extent, on the 
success of the line. Vrobably no labourer toils so honestly 
for his weck’s wage as the Englishman; but every employer 
knows, for all that, how much it is to his advantage to pay 
his labourers by the piece. We are far from saying that the 
deeply rooted prejudices and habits of employers in this 
country will be easily overcome, or that, even if this Bill 
becomes law, they will consent to share profits with their 
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dependents. But, at least, it will render it possible to do so, | Jews; that is the principle on which the Northern mob is but 
and may thus lead to the introduction of a system of which | too often disposed to treat Africans. It may, we freely admit, 
the cconomical advantages would be great, but the moral involve more guilt than the ordinary frame of mind in the 
advantages to the labourer still greater. | South towards slaves,—as the crimes of men _ towards 

The Bill also contains some useful provisions to enable | those who are partially their equals usually involve more 
disputes between partners in certain cases to be settled by | excitement of the whele nature, more full consciousness, more 
arbitration, instead of a Chancery suit, and to compel persons | personal evil, than acts of oppression to creatures immeasurably 
traling under a style which does not contain the names of all beneath them. _ The passion that the Southerner would have 
the partners to register their names and addresses. But the | wreaked by simply burning or flogging the offenders to 
latter clauses, at all events, are scarcely fitted to carry out in | death, without needing to break the law at all, and therefore 
practice the very excellent object they have in view. How- | without any of that impetus which launches men into limit- 
ever, it is scarcely worth while to examine the details of a | less excesses beyond the law, the Northerner was restrained 
bill which has still to undergo the ordeal of a select com- | from expressing, and thefury of the people once beyond bounds 





mittee. 





THE DETROIT PERSECUTION AND ITS MORAL. 


vee jealous attitude of the popular mind of the North to- 

wards people of colour is one of the favourite topics of 
the political friends of the Confederates. And certainly that at- 
titude is, in many places, at least as bad, and probably decidedly 
more tinged with cruelty, than that of the corresponding class 
in the South. Ifthe immediate extirpation of the inhuman 
hatreds within the hearts of the people were the most im- 
portant object of political institutions, we are by no means 
sure that an exchange between the mere temper of the mobs 
North and South towards coloured people only, would result 
in any benefit to either party. We have no wish at all to 
disguise this fact; nay, in the true interests of freedom, we 
wish it to be clearly understood. If it were a mere question 
between the disposition to cruelty in the North, and the dis- 
position to cruelty in the South, towards coloured people, we 
should take no political interest in the matter. Indeed, the 
South would probably come out the best,—for exactly the 
same reason for which we sce a great deal less cruelty to 
animals among country-people, who are accustomed to live 
amongst them, than amongst towns-people, who are half afraid 
of them. It is because we find a far greater principle at issue 
than this,—one which in time will curb the most cruel spirit 
in the one case, —one which in time would undermine, 
and in fact has undermined far and wide, the most humane 
spirit in the other,—that we do take a deep interest in the 
question, 

The riot at Detroit (Michigan), on the borders of Canada, 
on the 6th March, was one of those events which ex- 
press the true spirit of a mob, and shows that there at 
Yeast the social feeling towards the blacks is just as bitter 
and cruel as the feeling towards the Jews was in Eng- 
jand a few centuries ago, and of just the’ same sort— 
half loathing, half fear. Faulkner, a negro, had done vio- 
ience to a little orphan white girl in Detroit. The crime was 
very grave, and the violent prejudice of colour was aggravated 
by natural compassion for the unprotected child. Faulkner 
was arrested and tried ; but the mob was not satisfied with the 
slow process of law, and while the prisoner was being re- 
moved to prison, made an effort to seize him from the hands 
of the soldiers, which was resisted with only too much vio- 
lence. ‘The soldiers fired at random, and killed one or two 
inoffensive spectators, among whom was a German of high 
respectability, who had taken no part in the émeute. This 
irritated the mob to fury: a citizen of high standing, they 
said, had been sacrificed to save a creature who deserved tor- 
ture as well as death; and immediately a general onslaught 
on all the coloured people of Detroit was carried out, their 
houses set on fire, they themselves besieged in the burning 
buildings, and made the mark for stones, brickbats, and even 
revolvers, directly they appeared at the windows or doors. 
Even women and infants, emerging with prayers on their 
lips, were driven back into the burning buildings with fury ; 
and far into the night the mobs were engaged at different 
points of Detroit in burning out the negroes, and doing what 
they could to injure or kill the coloured people—till a suffi- 
cient force of soldiers at length restored order. The next day 
numbers of negroes, it is said, fled to the woods, and others across 
the river to a safer asylum in Canada. 

Such is a fair specimen of the worst popular spirit 


did what a tide usually does when the sea wall is broken 
down. 
| What, then, is the trne moral of the occurrence? Is it that 
| the negroes ure no better off in the North than in the South, 
and that no one intcrested in human freedom can care about 
aiding the transition to that very unenviable degree of freedom 
| which they enjoy in the Northern States? On the con- 
trary, we hold that the analysis of the very iniquity 
of which Detroit has teen guilty is, in itself, sufli- 
cient to establish the indefinitely higher moral position 
| which the coloured people there enjoy. We do not merely 
jmean that this would-be massacre was partly restrained 
and blunted by the power of the law, that the law was feared 
by the hesitating mob, and that its breach would never have 
been attempted but for some of those mischances which fan so 
| quickly the passions of a crowd; we do not merely mean that 
the injured race were free to shake the dust off their feet and 
go into a new and more hospitable land. But even the very 
sense that they had suffered by a gigantic crime, and not by 
an exercise of legal rights,—that they had a human law as 
well as a divine on their side, and against their persecutors,— 
that they could take the tone of men who knew not only that 
they were innocent, but that their adversaries would be bitterly 
condemned, and would have to flee from the pursuit of jus- 
| tice, —all this though it does nothing to exculpate, nay, much, 
|perhaps, to deepen the guilt of the population of Detroit, 
does much also to make us feel that not even at such a 
time would any free man doubt for a moment whether he 
would rather have been one of the persecuted free Africans of 
Michigan, or one of the most tenderly reared of the slaves in 
the most patriarchal of Southern families. 

The truth evidently is that caste-ideas spring naturally in 
America from the exceedingly heterogeneous masses of popu- 
lation which are forced to mingle on that great continent,— 
but, of course, as colour gives both a natural and visible clothing 
to caste-ideas, and also happens to mark out by far the least civi- 
lized population of the American continent, these ideas, though 
| also applying to a considerable extent even to the lower Irish, 
| press with by far their greatest force on the coloured people. 
But when caste-ideas, thus originated, come into close combi- 
nation with the favourite political idea of equality, a con- 
tradiction and consequent effervescence ensues, in which either 
principle or taste must conquer and destroy the other. Instead 
of being surprise’ to find the caste ideas rallying very strongly 
just now inthe North, we ought to expect that it would be so. 
Whatever stimuistes the principles of freedom into activity 
will stimulate the sense of caste into extreme sensitiveness. 
The crime of Faulkner was one which seemed to show 
that the inviolability of the higher race was endangered, 
if not gone, and the resentment felt was not, therefore, 
simply against the individual criminal, but against the race 
which appeared to have passed one of the parallels by 
which it was hedged in. That the manner of the revenge 
shows us how passionately cruel is the pride and fear of race, 
we admit. That we ought to speak of the popular wicked- 
ness with horror and condemnation it is needless tosay. But 
| that it shows a hopeless career for the slaves in the North we 
| altogether deny. It shows exactly the reverse ;—that the 
guardians of the race-barricrs are trembling with selfish fear 
j}at the sigus of the times,—that the people are making a 
| last «ffort to substantiate to their own satisfaction privileges 

of race, and that they are fully conscious that the choice hes 
| between a principle which they have already undermined, 








which has ever yet manifested itself towards the free | and which only the Southerners retain, and such an inter- 
coloured population in the Northern States. One can | pretation of the American law as will oblige them for the 
discern at once that striking feature in it which always | future to regard the negro who breaks it as an individual 
accompanies race-hatreds, — the unconquerable disposition, | criminal, and not as the representative of a servile order that 
we mean, to impute an individual crime to the hated race | must be socially kept down. When fermentation commences, 
at large, while any good quality of an individual on the principles are beginning to operate, and even though at first 
other hand would be passed over with contempt, as in no way | they only give a new strength to opposing principles, the 
redounding to the credit of the community. That was the | process is one that is an inevitable condition of further pro- 
principle on which Englishmen at one time always treated | gress. 
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COLONEL YOLLAND ON LONDON RAILWAYS. opportunity is lost ? Once the approaches were settled the internal 
OLONEL YOLLAND’S Report on the coming railway inva- | communications could be carried out underground by a system as 
sion of London has been presented to Parliament, and reveals | Vast and as ramified as that of the sewers. ‘The difficulty, then, 
a most unsatisfactory state of affairs. The principal impression it would be the gradients ; but gradients are bad, or bearable in pro- 
leaves is, that the existing Administration is wholly incompetent to | portion to speed, and high speeds within London are not imperative. 
enforce unity of system or comprehensiveness of design, and that | Twice the pace of a cabhorse, i.e., twelve miles an hour, would be 
unless roughly checked hy Parliament, it will allow London to be | amply sufficient, and engineers who have crossed the Siimmering 
tunnelled, and bridged, and carved, without attention to anything | 4t that pace can scarcely be daunted for ever by a steep incline. 
except the interests of the railways, and certain facilities for loco- But, remarks an engineer familiar with the railway world, how 
motion. No less than seventeen years ago a Royal Commission is all that, or any plan conceivable, to be secured by the present 
discerned the coming danger, and recommended that, ‘under no | System? Parliament will not give up its power, and till it does 
circumstances should the thoroughfares of the metropolis be sur- each line will marshal its own Parliamentary friends, conciliate its 
rendered to separate schemes, brought forward at different times, | Parliamentary enemies, and do the best it can for itself. To 
and without reference to each other.” Yet the surrender would, | organize a new system is to fight the whole Railway interests of 
unless checked by the coarse device of the Peers for rejecting every Great Britain, and though the Peers dare defy them, the Commons 
bill, have been already accomplished. Since that time dozens of ex- | Will not. ‘There is force in that objection ; but if the Cabinet had 
tensions have been authorized, and the Victoria Station and Metro- | 8Ot resigned the idea of governing, we might have an arrangement 
politan Railway constructed in direct defiance of the Commission's strictly ad hoc, and driven through the Houses by the same power 
leading idea. So little has the notion of uniformity penetrated the | as infinitely less important bills. Suppose Colonel Yolland were 
official or engineer mind, that stations have been sanctioned, such as | OMered to prepare a plan, and that plan, accepted by the House of 
the Metropolitan and London City Branch, not 330 yards apart, but | Commons as a Government measure, were added as a schedule to 
on levels differing by thirty-eight feet, thus rendering intercommuni- |a broad Act for Metropolitan Railways, so rendering deviation 
cation rather more hopeless than if they had never been built. The impossible. That would not take more time or demand more 
Great Eastern, at this moment, proposes to erect a station in Finsbury | Power than any other administrative measure—than the Divorce 
circus, with “rails eighteen feet above the surface, within 220 yards | Bill, for instance, or than the plan for not registering marriages in 
of the Metropolitan Terminus, nineteen feet below it.” The en- | Iveland,—while it would save the Committees weeks of useless 
gineers, indeed, seem to fancy that London was built for them to | labour, the witnesses a few thousand perjuries, the companies a 
spoil. The London, Chatham, and Dover Board propose, with an |few hundreds of thousands spent in preliminary expenses, and 
impudent disregard of every human being but themselves, to cross London from being turned into some such place as Camden Town 
Ludgate hill by a bridge only eighteen feet from the ground, stop- | now is, a cross between a railway station and a gigantic coal- 
ping up no man knows how many streets the while ; and, as Colonel hole. It is not this or that plan which alarms people, impudent as 
Yolland kindly explains, this bridge must be screened, lest horses | most of the companies are; but the total absence of any plan, of 
should be frightened by the trains. Why not run through St. | all administrative force, of any defined idea as to what the Legis- 
Paul's at once, and establish the principle once for all, that the | lature wants, or how it intends to secure it. The question is the 
rights of railway jobbers are superior to any considerations of con- | business of the Administration, and, like all other business at 
venience, or taste, or beauty, or common sense? The bridges, | Present, except taxation and talking about Poland, is totally 











says the Government engineer, need not be quite so ugly as they neglected. 


are, but what is to prevent it, if the department will not take such 
a point as the view of St. Paul's into consideration. People capable 
of that degree of contempt for beauty must be quite capable of 
covering London with squinting bridges, and then calling them an | 
improvement to the aspect of the metropolis. 





We do not like Colonel Yolland’s sub-tone of despair. The | 
railways, he says, must come, and nobody doubts the accuracy of | 
his opinion. The half-dozen Peers who own half London are | 
using their enormous power just now very beneficially, to compel 
Government to consider whether London is to be ruined by mere 
administrative imbecillity ; but they do not, we imagine, intend to 
keep the railways out altogether. If they do, thy will be! 
defeated ; but they know their own interests a great deal oo well, 
and are too deeply concerned in rents and the price of leases, to 
engage in any contest so hopeless or so protracted. London is 
choked with traffic, and the patient must be relieved. We! 
should like to see an estimate of the mere cost in money per | 
annum inflicted [on trade by the permanent “ lock” in the 
principal streets of the City. We believe it would be found 
to be the heaviest local charge exacted in any city in the 
world, and the only alternative for railways, the absolute prohi- 
bition of heavy traffic between § a.m. and 10 p.m., would be almost 
as expensive, and twice as annoying. ‘The railways, too, suffer | 
heavily from the additional charge thrown upon their passengers. 
Shoreditch, for example, is about as accessible to the West End as | 
if it were in another county, and it actually takes less time to go | 
from London to Brighton than from Regent's Park to the Brighton | 
station. The railways must converge to their true centre; but 
that is no reason why they should not converge upon some well- 
defined and convenient plan. Suppose, for example, a circular 
railway carried right round the metropolis, within as close a circuit 
as convenience would permit, and four lines from that railway 
made to converge, like the spokes of a wheel, to a central station in 
Farringdon street. Such a scheme would enable every railway in 
England, as it approached London, to debouche on the tire of the 
wheel, and thence ‘discharge its passengers into the very heart of | 
the town. There is no reason for making either tire or spoke lines | 


PENNY NOVELS. 

OVEL writing has long been a profitable occupation, but it 

is only in quite recent times that it has been found to offer a 
respectable fortune to persons of very ordinary powers, and at the 
expense of very little pains. Prospecting over the field of fiction 
is a better speculation than going to British Columbia, for here 
the nuggets lie on the surface. ‘This arises from the rapid multi- 
plication of periodicals intended chiefly for the lower classes, whose 


| taste in fiction is still of a primitive kind. All these journals 


depend for existence upon stories in which constant and unbroken 
excitement, produced very often by the rudest machinery, must be 
the main element. There is more profit than honour in producing 
these peculiar works, but this very fact naturally attracts many 


| persons to the task. It would be a sad case if there were no 


writers left who cared more for substantial fame than for present 
rewards, but it is plainly the truth that the larger number 
are constrained to defer working for fame and honour till that 
hazy future day, which in most cases never arrives. ‘This is the 
motive power of all the various ‘* sensations” which furnish the 
staple of public amusement at the present day. If a man under- 
takes a history, he must be content to work hard for years without 
looking for gain. ‘To some, happily, this is an immaterial con- 
sideration, but the majority of labourers must work in vineyards 


| where they are paid at the close of the day. A writer in one of 


the penny journals is said to have been paid 25/. a week for 
three or four pages of a continuous story. It is no uncommon 
thing for a tale to run through 52 numbers,—which would be at 
the rate of 1,300/. for a novel—certainly not a bad price, consider- 
ing that these works are not heard of beyond the circle of readers. 
for whom they are originally produced. It would be difficult 
to point out any other department of literature which holds out so 
good a prospect, with so great a degree of certainty. Journalism 
is said——particularly by those who have never tried it—to be a 


| sure road to wealth, but it at least involves much harder work 


than the popular fiction-writer is called upon to perform. The 
staff of one or two of the leading chief miscellanies is not without 
men of some little repute in the world of authorship, and the 

















of two rails. Put six or sixty upon them, if necessary, rather | principal story at present running in one of the halfpenny jour- 
than cut up London with poverty-stricken cross lines, built upon | nals is understood to be by a novelist whose successes are just now 
no plan, and in defiance of all the ends for which civilized men | the talk of the town. 

beautify their great cities. That plan may be too expensive, or! ‘The common opinion of tales of this kind is that they are dis- 
too injurious to certain railways, or for other reasons impracticable; | reputable, if not immoral, in tone, and that they foster a depraved 
but why should not some such idea be fairly considered before the | taste in the poor. The first objection is entirely baseless, as any 
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one may perceive who takes the trouble to read the cheap publica- 
tions; the second is founded on a total misapprehension of the re- 
lation which exists between writer and reader. The author who 
addresses the educated classes has a wide latitude allowed him. He 
may choose his own subject, and adopt his own mode of treatment. 
But the poor are arbitrary, and will have exactly what they wish 
for. The demand is for an article of a certain pattern and 
quality, and if something of a superior kind is attempted to be 
substituted, the buyer very soon goes to another manufactory for 
what he requires. ** Elevate the taste of your readers—try them 
with something better than they have been used to.” It is excel- 
lent advice, but it would seem that the lower classes do not want, 
and will not have, their tastes elevated in this particular direction. 
‘The experiment has been thoroughly tried, at great cost, and with 
notable results. The best and foremost of these miscellanies, the 
London Journal, once discarded its usual writers, and Sir Walter 
Scott's novels—at that time not attainable in a cheap form—took 
the place of the true popular fiction. Living writers of consider- 
able reputation contributed original stories, and a great deal of 
money was spent in the attempt to make this new and 
very superior article stand upon its legs. ‘The experiment 
was a hopeless, and almost disastrous, failure. Sir Walter 
Scott and the other great men elevaied the journal so high, 
that the atmosphere was soon found to be too rare, and 
asphyxia might have followed if it had not been dragged down to | 
earth again. It is the first essential of really popular fictions that 
they should not be of too high a standard. ‘The conditions of the 
work are clear enough, aud of course no one need undertake it 
who feels that his soul is a great way above it. The man who 
began a novel for one of these miscellanies on true artistic princi- | 
ples, and seeking to delineate character naturally, would probably | 
in a week or two be waited upon by an anxious deputation of | 
proprietors and publishers, begging him to throw in more ‘ sensa- | 
tion.” If he persevered in his esthetic tastes, he might receive a 
polite note, requesting him to continue his enlightened labours else- 
where. In that case he would be very likely to sacrifice his taste | 
to his convenience. | 

Considerable ingenuity and tact are usually shown in the | 
development of these peculiar stories. Many points that the three- | 
volume novelist is obliged to study can very safely be disregarded. | 
Attention to artistic uniformity, fidelity of description, or a regard | 
to probabilities would be labour and time thrown away. But the 
plot must be exciting. Some of the principal characters should be 
persons in high life, and there must always be a poor young man or 
girl in the story, to step in between an unscrupulous lord and his | 
schemes, and to utterly baffle and confound him at every turn. | 
Servants—ladies’ maids especially—must be on terms of familiarity 
with their mistresses, the depositaries of their most dangerous secrets, 
and the chief sharers of their confidence. The lady, who is the author 
of a story called the “ Woman in Black,” pays great attention to 
this most needful point, as in the following passage :— 


i 


| 
Lady Windermere was standing at the dressing-room window, | 
watching the night breeze. . . . . .. . She listened very 
attentively to Daisy's account of all that had transpired in the kitchen. 
“ Gone !” she murmured, almost with the desolation of Evangeline, 
in Longfellow’s exquisite poem, when she discovers the departure of | 
her lover, and says “ Gone! is Gabriel gone ?” 
“ Alas ! my lady,” said Daisy ; “he is indeed gone, and that twining 
serpent of a T. is gone with him. What shall we do?” 
“We must go, too, Daisy,” said the marchioness ; “I think I know to 
whose house they are gone at Brighton, Daisy; I believe it is to Lady 
Mackenzie's, and the only thing I can do is to follow as soon as possible.” 
“Oh! but my lady, how can you manage that? Will you not be 
recognized ?” 
“ No, not if I travel at night, closely veiled, and in this black hood | 
and mantle.” 
“ But, my lady, when you get to Brighton, what can you do there?” | 


And soon. It is no unusual thing to find the lady of title in | 
these stories consulting her maid as to her future husband. The 
poor man must always get the better of the rich, and if the hero of 
the story is very poor, and falls in love with a peeress, and mar- 
ries her, in defiance of natural obstacles, the tale is sure of a good 
run. No doubt these representations of high life are, to the last 
degree, absurd and ridiculous; but suppose the readers are 
satisfied with the false, and would not be satisfied with the true? 
If a man prefer a brass chain, it would be hard to insist upon his 
wearing a gold one. In the love scenes, again, there is great room 
for the imaginative powers. Mr. Trollope’s delicate pencillings of 
young lovers would be laughed at as caricatures. In these stories 
lovers’ oaths must be something like oaths—strong, passionate, and | 
fiery, and going to the very verge of bad language ; their dialogues 
must end with the lady in an ecstacy of tears, and the gentleman 

in a paroxysm of emotion, calling heaven and earth and all the | 


| powers to witness that he will be true to death. If they part, it 


must be with speeches so moving as to bring to the tender reader 
the luxury of crying. If the lady can conveniently be left re- 
clining in the arms of her maid in a fit, and the gentleman wiping 
the heavy drops of agony from his manly and distracted brow, so 
much the better will be the effect. The ancient form of ‘ pro- 
posing” on one's knees is still strictly adhered to, and the lover 
never forgets to bedew the lady's hand with briny tears, and after- 
wards to cover it with burning kisses, Tears are always * briny,” 
and kisses always *‘ burning” in these fictions—the one pleasantly 
counteracting the other. ‘The presence of a rival is of great use 
as we may see in the following passage :— 

Ellen trembled; she feared this coarse villain, in spite of her pro- 
tector. 

“T have told you again and again, Hugh Rowley, I never can be 
yours,” she said, in a low voice. * Why renew sucha discussion now ?” 

“* Because the case is different,” he cried, savagely. 

“ Nothing is altered. I hate you as much as ever,” returned Ellen. 

* S'death ! girl, don’t provoke,” he exclaimed, seizing her by the wrist, 
and looking into her face menacingly. “ I tell you the case is different. 
When I asked you before, my wife lived ; she is dead now.” 

Ellen shuddered as the cold-blooded villain uttered these words, 
with a tone of savage joy. 

* Yes, dead,” he continued; “and I can prove it. She no longer 
stands inthe way. Besides, I have you now in my power.” 

* How 2” 

“ If you resist me, your lover dies,” he muttered in her ear 

To vary these scenes there should have been a murder committed 


| at some stage or other of the story, or, at the very least, a fair 


prospect of one must always be held out. Nothing can be finer 
than the way in which a trifle of this kind is worked up in a story 
before us :— 

He lay a moment, stiff and motionless with horror, conscious of a 
faint, quivering motion in the bed above, and a faint trickling noise, 
which might have been the dead man’s blood slowly creeping through 
the saturated bedding, and dropping on to the floor. It was the horrible 
fancy that he felt the sickening fluid hot upon his back that aroused 
him from his torpor, and scrambling to his feet, he rushed to the 
window and looked out. 

Looked out upon “to be continued next week,” which here 
falls in very appositely. It rather adds to the enjoyment of the 
reader to be disappointed in this way. Not long ago, it happened 
that a writer of a sanguine turn, and filled with high aspirations, 
began a story of a tamer kind, and the publication in which it 
appeared suffered rather severely. ‘Thereupon, (after a respectful 
but earnest deputation) a convict was despatched on a roving 


| commission through the tale, always seeming to be on the eve of 
| slaying a prominent character. ‘The story was successful almost 


immediately. 

The art of concluding each number with a special “ sensation” 
is perhaps the most difficult, but at the same time the most 
necessary of all, in writing popular fictions. There have been 


many burlesques of these stories, but none of them are half so 
| amusing as the originals. From half a dozen before us we may 
| select fuir examples of the kind of termination that is looked for 


to each week's part. In the following, taken from the “ Poor 
Girl,” the wife is speaking to her husband :-— 

“ My lord, you have your secrets.” 

He was almost suffocated in the attempt to ejaculate. He tried to 
appear calm and cold. He waved his hand, as though he considered the 
proposition puerile. 

** Well!” he exclaimed. 

“ And you have one in this house,” she continued, with a very pecu- 
liar and pointed emphasis. 

He gazed at her searchingly, wonderingly, but his lips moved 
mechanically, and he ejaculated— 

‘* Well, madam !” 

“We stand, then, my lord, for the present, on the same ground,” she 
rejoined, in a voice which thrilled him. “I have mysecrets. I, Too, 
HAVE ONE IN THIS HOUSE!” 

As she uttered those words, with a shrillness which seemed to 


| pierce his brain as though each word was a heated barb, she glided 


from the room, leaving him transfixed with bewildering, torturing 
amazement.” 

The physical effect upon the nerves of a sudden shock is 
ordinarily very astounding. ‘Thus, above, we have the marquis 
almost suffocated, and with the feeling as of a heated barb in his 


| brain—which, though hard to imagine, must doubtless be a very 
' terrible sensation. Immediately before, however, we are told that 


‘his blood almost froze in his veins,” so that the heated barb 


‘might have worked nothing more than an agreeable change of 


temperature. Afterwards, we behold him tossing on the ground 
with all the wildness and frenzy of a maniac. Then, again, we 
find him thus :— 

At length, maddened by the thoughts which whirled successively 
through his brain, scorching and blistering it with the images they con- 
veyed, he turned round, and advanced upon her with glaring eyes, and 
foaming at the mouth like a tiger. 
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* Woman !” he said, as the white froth bubbled on his lips ; “ when I | 


” 


first saw you, I believed that your—that your—past history —— 
She turned upon him like lightning, and, with her finger pointed | 


menacingly at him, she exclaimed, ina clear, firm, determined voice— | 


‘To be continued next week,” or something to the same effect. 
Here is another good ending to a number :— 


But they had not done with him yet. 
There was a flash, a loud report, a ery of pain, and then again all was 
a3 silent as the grave. 


Thus the reader is left for a whole week to conjecture which of 
the characters is disposed of. ‘Take another example :— 


Human nature could bear these taunting words no lenger. 

“ Perish, then !” cried George Robertson, as he drew a pistol from his 
belt and fired at the hag,—“ perish, witch ! and, ill-omened witch that 
you are, never more shall seu screech-owl voice vex mortal ear !” 

With a scream that mingled with the report of the pistol, she fell 
hackwards from the rock. 

Sometimes a good “sentiment” answers as well as the tragic 
element, as in the following passage from the ‘ Factory Girl” :— 

Presently Lady Olympia’s alabaster arms fell loosely from Dora's 
neck. The emotion had been too powerful for her, and she had fainted. 

“ Dear me, how unfortunate !” cried the Countess of Luxborough, as 
she hurried to her niece's assistance. ‘This is one of the results of my 
poor sister's foolish whims. What a disgraceful scene, to be sure! and 
how unlucky that Olympia should insist upon keeping up such a low 
acquaint ance!” 

“Pardon me, Lady Luxborough,” said John Faversham, advancing 
from amidst a group of factory people, “ pardon me, if I venture to con- 
tradict your ladyship. The acquaintance of Dora Morton can never 
bring any disgrace to your niece. If Lady Olympia were the Queen of 
England, the friendship of a pure and virtuous girl would bring no dis- 
eredit upon her.” 








Occasionally the writers introduce reflections which are not quite | 


so impressive as the love and murder scenes. One gentleman calls 
his reader's attention to the following facts :— 

In honest minds a sparkling glass of good wine, or even spirits, will, 
warming the heart, produce cheerfulness and excite genial thoughts ; 
the most pious divines have felt its pleasant influence, while even an 
excess of liquor will scarcely ever impel aman of mind or native good- 
ness to any very glaring act. The weak it makes weaker and more 
foolish ; but its fearful influence is chiefly seen upon the naturally 
wicked. 

Another observes, ina more pathetic vein :— 

We live in a very wicked world, everybody knows that, and all we 
can hope is, that when it is broken up, things may be mended. 

As a touch of description take the following, by the author of the 
reftection just quoted :— 

Roll went the thunder until the ruins shook, threatening to bury 
them in bricks and mortar every moment. Flash upon flash of light- 
ning lit up the whole interior of the place, and the territied upturned 
faces of the dector and his fair friend, both of them with spectacles on, 
which must have given them a very comical appearance to ‘the Spirit of 
the Storm, as it rode on a thunderbolt over their heads. 

These extracts, taken from stories now in course of publication, 
are sufficient to show that an ill-educated man, of somewhat 
coarse tastes, and with the wildest possible notions of the life and 
manners of persons above him in station, has peculiar qualifica- 


tions for pleasing the readers of cheap miscellanics. The chief | 


thing to satisfy is the natural craving of the uneducated for 
exaggerated representations of “high life,” and their almost 
barbaric taste for tragical incidents. ‘They like to be taken amid 
scenes which are wholly different from those which they encounter 
in their own daily experience. ‘The poor factory girl likes to with- 
draw in her dinner hour to the saloons of the great, as they are 
supposed to be by persons whose acquaintance does not reach higher 
than the footman, and to read of ladies who habitually make their 
purchases on the following principle :— 

She sent one of the waiters out for a trifling article, and gave him a 
five-pound note to pay for it. 

There is something fascinating to her in the notion that lords 
occasionally go round workshops and mills to pick out a wife, laden 
with jewels and gold to bestow on theobject of their choice. Even | 
when their own class is delineated, they expect something different | 
to the men and women whom they actually meet. The authoress 
of the ** Woman in Black ” understands this, as we shall see in the | 


following passage :— 


Pe seam to this corner came a man, who was hurrying along, singing 


Sally in our Alley,” when, perceiving the outline of a form le: aning | 
against a tree, he raised his lantern, which threw a strong light on the 
face of Belinda, and crying out— 

“ Oh, Gor!--oh, my! The Woman in Black!—my lady's ghost! 
Lord have mercy upon me !” 

He turned round, took to his heels, and never once stopped to look 
behind him till he found himself at the door of his mother’s cottage, and 
heard, in answer to his terrified and reiterated knocks— 

“T'm a comin’?—I'm a comin’! Arn't you ashamed of yourself, 
Step hen, to get your poor mether out of her warm bed at this time 
o’ night to let you in, when you've been coorting that minx of a Kitty 
Scrobb ?” 


“Oh, mother, let me in, for mercy’s sake!” cried Stephen. “ I've seen 
a ghost!—I'’ve seen the Woman in Black! I've seen my lady’s spirit, 
and for all I know, she may be a’ter me this blessed moment to do me a 
mischief.” 

All this is supremely childish ; but so are the tastes which the 
writers seek to gratify. They write down to the level of the un- 
derstandings of their readers, and there is this excuse for them, that 
if they must write at all, there is no other course open to them. 
Their works are, at least, free from a demoralizing tendency. The 
worst of them contrast advantageously with the popular order of 
French fiction, and it may be found that practically, the readers 
not being in the habit of reflecting on what they read, no abiding 
impression is produced on their minds by romantic and grotesque 
representations of love and marriage, and of human life in all its 
forms. It would, perhaps, be hard to deny hard working men and 
women the pleasure they derive in their leisure hours from reading 
stories which are too highly flavoured to suit a cultivated taste, 
but which contain nothing destructive of morals. ‘They at least 
furnish amusement to thousands of the working classes, and serve 
to divert their minds from the deadening influences of monotonous 
toil; in short, they find there the exact kind of recreation they 
seek. The poor will enjoy themselves in their own way. We 
should be glad to see these stories assume a higher standard—we 
could wish that the working classes would read ‘* Orley Farm” and 

the ** Newcomes,” instead of the “ Blood-stained Hand,” or, the 

** Threefold Murder;” but we are afraid that it would be impossible 
| to force them into a relish for the dainties which are the delights 

of finer palates. At any rate, it requires a man of very rare ability 
| to attempt the work of reforming their tastes. 





THE DOGS AT CREMORNE. 

FPUE Estates-General of English dogs, which were summoned 

for a short summer session just before the last dog-days, and 
met in the unfinished, and then, at least, roofless crystal palace at 
| Islington, have already been convoked again, in spite of the very 
| unsuccessful financial results of that step, and are now in session 
}at Ashburnham Hall, Cremorne. The new palace is, in some 
| respects, better suited to its purpose than the old—certainly for 
the season of year, since the dogs are not at all exposed in it to 
| the caprices of the weather, and certainly also for compactness of 
| arrangement and the social benefits (if any) to the dogs them- 
selves ; but, on the other hand, the sanitary arrangements, excel- 
lent as they are, cannot quite remove the aspiration in the 
sense of smell for a building open to the sky; and the echoes 
of a thousand canine voices, shrill or baritone, reflected from 
the roof, not unfrequently induce the sense of hearing also 
to take a lively share in that aspiration. We do not sup- 
pose, however, that the dogs themselves perceive any but 
the advantages of the change from the Islington to the Cre- 
| morne palace ; yet some of the more remarkable canine leaders — 
| those who seemed to be pillars—are missing in the new as~ 
|sembly. The foxhounds do not find a spring session convenient. 
The two imposing mastiffs who lent a dignity, and even a 
solemnity, tothe summer session at Islington, and some of their 
brethren, have found, no doubt, ‘‘on returning,” as the Queen’s 
speech at the close of a session always says, “to their several 
counties,” that the ‘discharge of the important duties which their 
various stations impose upon them” would not leave them at liberty 
to indulge in the gaieties of an annual metropolitan visit. Still, 
the new parliament is very nearly as striking a spectacle as.the 
last, and certainly quite as numerous. Ashburnham Hall echoes 
with the cheerful voices not only of noble pointers, setters, and 
| retrievers, who seem to share their masters’ triumph at the recent 
defeat of Mr. Forster's Game-law Committee by a more rational, 
though to those who heard the debate it would scarcely have 
| Seemed a more reasonable assembly, but of almost every other 
|species, from the deep-tongued bloodhound to the cracked 
‘treble of the daintiest spaniel. The clamour is not at all unlike 
‘that of the House of Commons in its less reasonable humours— 
and sometimes when, during an instant’s cessation, a slim grey- 
| hound is heard pleading eagerly some cause, perhaps that of too 
swift a progress, and the retriever on the opposition bench barks 
|out angrily that there is property to be recovered first, the spaniel 
| following up with a petulant conservative whimper, the Pome- 
| Fanian with a tart sceptical snap, the terrier with an inquisitive 
| | note of canine admiration, and the mastiff with a deep Tory growl 
|—wwe could almost imagine that we are listening to Home Secre- 
tary Sir George Grey seeking in vain to pierce the obstructive in- 
articulate cries of the Conservative benches. There was one moment 
| when the analogy to a parliament struck us even more closely. 
, The entrance into the canine convocation of men or women 
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in no way affects the dogs, who apparently regard the advent of 
human beings with much such apathy as the House would regard 
the entrance of its own attendants or messengers ; but once a fresh 
dog, a dog still at large, entered the assembly, trotting meekly 
enough by the side of a gentleman, up one of the central aisles,— 
its eyes fixed rigidly upon the air before it, in the manner of a new 
member who has won a critical election, and is about to take the 
oaths, and then immediately the great assembly burst out into such 
a clamour of vehement, but intelligent comment, notes of congratu- 
lation mingling with notes of displeasure irony and reproach, as 
searcely greeted Mr. Ferrand, when he took his seat the other day 
for Devonport. Modestly, and with dignified self-restraint, but 
no way surprised, the incoming dog, aspurious-looking Newfound- 
land, trotted quietly—while the sudden clamour slowly sub- 
sided into the normal clang with which the hall always 
rings—towards the speaker's chair. This, in the absence 
of the big mastiffs, was occupied by a shy, embarrassed-looking 
boarhound of experienced air and foreign extraction, who was con- 
spicuous also in the summer session at Islington, but who certainly 
never expected this promotion. His ears closely clipped, his big 
shamefaced-looking head, and small though sharp eyes, proclaim 
him quite too awkward and bashful for the post of dignity. 

One of the curious psychological points, however, in these big 
assemblies of dogs is, that in spite of the parliamentary appear- 
ance, the dogs take so little notice of each other, except now and 
then during a short conversation, or when, as in this last case, one 
happens to be at large, and so to excite the envy or admiration of 
the others. In general, they scarcely speak to their next neighbours 
at all, but bark into space, contributing their voice as a sort 
of abstract moral expression of their characters to a common 
fund or pool. Instead of in any way appearing to form a 
canine public opinion, all their individual manners are reserved 
for their own attendants first, or, next, in the case of the more 
sociable dogs like the bloodhounds, setters, or retrievers, for the 
visitor who will pay them a little attention. And it is surprising 
what a variety of character, what curiously varied tones of expres- 
sion, you find in these domesticated animals, compared with the 
range of character displayed in a wild-beast show. Within one 
genus in wild animals, nay, even some tame ones, like some of the 
barn-door poultry, there is little difference of character and none 
of manners. One wolf differs from another wolf in little but size 
and colour. But amongst these chained dogs, with quite as little 
moral verge for expression as the animals in a wild-beast show, 
there are the most curiously distinct social and individual charac- 
teristics, —even different schools of manners. ‘The reserved, 
but often tender solicitude with which the mastiffs look 
out from beneath those dark horse-shoe arches round their eyes, 
which give them the air of anxious responsibility ; the playful and 
caressing refinement of the bloodhound ; the noble retriever, whose 
eager questioning gaze when on duty is exchanged in this time of 
enforced leisure for a lively unembarrassed exchange of social compli- 
ments with his visitors ; the depressed Dalmatian, painfully conscious 
of the prophetic dictum that he can never change his spots ; the 
kingly Newfoundland (of whom there is, however, but one good 
specimen), condescending to receive an obsequious attention 
which is evidently pleasant to him; and the gracious but over- 
cultivated deerhound (the finest dog in the Hall), who bends his 
delicate head, with a sort of melancholy consciousness that his 
organization and blue blood have given him finer feelings and lighter 
thoughts than his powers will ever enable him to gratify 
or express, and acknowledges the attentions he receives 
with sad aristocratic courtesy,—all these are studies in them- 
selves which would not soon tire us. And then there are 
those monstrous creatures, the bulldogs and pugs, which 
make one grumble at the artificial influence exerted by 
man over the world of creation. “It is clear,” remarks 
a scientific naturalist, “from what we know of the harmonious 
laws by which a Divine Providence regulates the economy of the 
animal kingdom, that no such creature as a pug-dog could ever 
have existed as an independent being in a state of nature, or formed 
one of those golden links by which creation is so softly blended. 
It would have marred the immaculate beauty of the primeval 
world.” That may be true, and yet why does the type reproduce 
itself even in man? Do we not all know men who have obviously 
passed through the bulldog stage of existence, with a snub tenacity 
of feature,—a mouth that is a mere double lever of extraordinary 
power, and a nose that only strives to get itself as much as possible 
out of the way, that the mouth may have full play,—andstill retain- 
ing in moral characteristics the qualities of which these features are 
the symbols? And then the still more monstrous pugs,—are they not 


exactly copied into human nature in Dickens's sketch of the sour 
servantmaid Miss Miggs ? As we contemplated through the wires of 
their cages some of these fearfully made and yelping creatures, 
Blanche, Blue, Judy, and the rest which belong to the enormous 
canine menagerie of Gilling Lodge, Hampstead, we could not help 
thinking of Miss Miggs crying ‘allelujah through the keyhole, and 
ready to spring spitefully at her deliverer directly she was let 
out. It is possible these triumphs of monstrosity might never have 
existed as a distinct species but for artificial care, just 
as many of the most efficient and disagreeable drugs might 
never have existed but for chemical inventiveness ; still they appear 
to represent a distinct type of countenance, with moral analogues 
that we must accept as belonging, not so much to the monstrosities, 
as the ugly stages in the development of human nature. The same 
must be said of many others of the toy dogs. For instance, there isa 
little toy (terrier, we think it was) to be seen, about as big asa 
lady’s hand, ‘‘from Prussia, formerly the property of Prince 
Frederick Charles,” called “ Petite,” smothered in hair, and sitting 
on a crimson cushion in a cage, from which luxurious seat she 
freely expresses the only sentiment of which she is probably 
capable—feeble, not quite uncomfortable pique at the stream of 
people as it drifts past her ; and yet she, too, is a type of that frail 
acrimonious nature in little delicate ladies which feels, and likes to 
feel, its own prettiness, but also is annoyed that it seems scarcely 
important enough to the world at large. ‘This wonderful analogy 
to man, of course, holds still more in more natural and 
healthy breeds. There is an old Esquimaux dog, ‘*“ Etah,” 
said to be the last remnant of Dr. Kane's arctic expedi- 
tion, and on which the marks of harness are still visible, 
which has all the air and the peculiar sort of worn 
tameness which belongs to veterans—a kind of gentle, obdurate, 
experienced demeanour, that seems to take your patting good- 
humouredly, but estimates it at its true worth—as an amenity that 
is not of much importance, after all, when you come to think of 
what life means. He turns short round and looks up with a dry 
kindliness that seems to say, ‘I don't protest, if you like it; 
indeed, you’re very welcome indeed to pat meas long as you please ; 
but it’s no object to me, who have seen life ;""—and you stop with 
a sort of humiliated feeling that the dog is patronizing you, not 
you the dog, after all. 

There are, of course, many canine characteristics which 
it is impossible to display within the allotted area of a few square 
feet of straw, like the greyhound’s especially, whose wonder- 
ful power of stopping himself, and “ getting away at his turns” 
after his hare, are some of his closest resemblances to the lithe 
rapid intellects of the expert cross-examiuer, but whose cha- 
racter in this way is a sealed book while he is tied up in his 
place. Still, on the whole, there is wonderful intellecwal amuse- 
ment to be got out of the dog show ; and long after the stunning 
cry has died out of our ears, we find ourselves recalling the plea- 
sant faces among the dogs, thinking of the graceful and expressive 
gestures which they contrive to make with their tails, and laugh- 
ing at the odd caprices displayed in the elaboration of those breeds 
which have not so much achieved ugliness as had ugliness thrust 
upon them. 








POLAND IN FRANCE. 
(From our SrectaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 
March 26th, 1863. 
M. BrILLavtt, in the Polish question, having made himself more 
than usually conspicuous, is entitled to claim more than his ordinary 
share of public attention. 

‘“* I voted for Napoleon III. ; you voted for General Cavaignac.” 
Such was the charge brought, in the Senate, by Prince Napoleon 
against the Minister whom the Emperor has just proclaimed the 
faithful exponent of Imperial wisdom. Prince Napoleon might 
have said something much more pungent and more to the point, if 
it be true, that at the time when the present ruler of the French 
was only President of the Republic, M. Billault wrote to M. 
Sandon, then his friend, five letters. the copies of which I have 
before me. My informant, a man of the highest respectability and 
unimpeachable honour, tells me that these five letters were 
entrusted to M. d’Haussonville, and put by him in the hands of a 
notary who kept the verbal process of the transaction ; that, at a 
later period, the deposit was withdrawn and returned to M. 
Sandon at M. Marie's, the celebrated barrister, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Provisional Government of 1848; that the thing was 
done in presence of M. d’Haussonville and four other witnesses ; 
that the said letters were read and examined ; that all, or almost 
all, the gentlemen present knew very well the handwriting of M 
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Billault, and cannot consequently be supposed to have been under | think, dream, and speak of nothing else than the card-cheating 


a delusion; further, that a verbal process of the restitution was 
made and signed by those present, and that, copies of the letters 
having been taken immediately, those copies were left in the hands 
I have, therefore, every reason to believe, and I do 


of M. Marie. 
believe, in the perfect authenticity of the correspondence in ques- 
tion. At all events, if by any chance I happen to have been mis- 
informed, M. Billault will thank me for supplying him with an 
opportunity to clear up the fact. 


case, in consequence of which MM. Garcia and Calzado have 
been hurled down from the class of the ten upper thousand into 
| that of the lowest swindlers imaginable. This statement I feel 
| bound to contradict most emphatically. Nor am I inclined to 
| attach any importance whatever to the opinion which M. Boitelle, 
Prefect of Police, and M. Haussman, Prefect of the Seine, may 
_have found it necessary to express in their official reports to the 
Emperor. Neither of them, for aught I know, belongs to the war 


} 


I cannot quote the whole, from want of space, and I give this | party ; neither is likely to look at the symptoms of French enthu- 
extract in French first, because, as the reader will perceive, there | siasm through a magnifying glass ; that is a matter of course. 


is in the style a sort of aroma which evaporates in the translation :— 


* Sil n’y a réellement aucun candidat pour le comité démo- 
cratique, pas méme l'inévitable Carnot qu’on trouve partout, pour- 
quoi ne songeriez-vous pas 4 vous présenter yous-méme? Un 
régne nouveau a besoin de jeunes gens. Pour ma_ part, 
j'aime beaucoup les jeunes gens; surtout ceux qui pensent 
comme vous. La jeunesse lettrée qui pousse & la réaction a 
outrance, parce qu'elle ne veut pas de la liberté que legalité lui 
donne, se suicide et aura une cruelle déception en subissant 
Vegalité que le despotisme lui prépare, la seule qu'il peut donner en 
tarissant, par la suppression de la liberté, la source de toute ému- 
lation, de toute influence, de toute considération ; en écrasant sous 
son niveau toute dignité personnelle. On y doit prendre garde, 
car si on parvient & planter l'arbre du despotisme, il ne manquera 
pas de chenilles pour monter aprés. I] est bien vrai, comme vous 
le dites, que des deux écueils, l'anarchie et le despotisme, on 
oublie trop le second, peut-étre plus imminent et plus dange- 
reux que le premier, et que I'elu des masses ignorantes, qui 
préfére dans ses comptes la monnaie aux grosses piéces, n’est ainsi 
que trop encouragé 4 accomplir la triste wission qu'on attend de 
lui.” 

“If there be really no candidate for the Democratic party, not 
even the inevitable Carnot, who is to be found everywhere, why 
should you not think of presenting yourself? A new régime wants 
young men. For my part, I like very much new blood, more espe- 
cially when young men think as you do, The educated youths who 
spur on reaction to the utmost, because they would not accept that 
liberty which equality gives them, commit suicide, and will be 
cruelly disappointed, when obliged to submit to that equality 
which despotism has in reserve for them—the only one it can give 
—by suppressing liberty, and thus drying up the source of all 
emulation, of all influence, of all consideration, and crushing under 
its level all sense of personal dignity. Beware of this, for the tree 
of despotism once planted, there will be plenty of caterpillars eager 
to climb up upon the trunk. It is perfectly true, as you say, that 
of these two rocks, anarchy and despotism, people are too prone to 
overlook the latter, more imminent, perhaps, and more dangerous 
than the former, and that the elect of the ignorant masses who 
prefers, in his accounts, small change to large coin, is thereby but 
too well encouraged to accomplish the sorry mission which is 
expected from him.” 

These were M. Billault’s opinions and sentiments before the 
coup d'état of December. It is to be hoped that since the Em- 
peror has made him his speaking Minister, he will no longer be 
tempted to reproach him with preferring, in his accounts, small 
change to large coin. 

Let us now proceed to the order of the day. Some time ago, at 
Lyons, at a public ball, a young girl disguised as a Polish woman 
and wearing a mask, was seen going round the hall and trying to 
sell violets for the sake of Poland, as she said. Haunters of 
public balls must not be expected to indulge in charitable supposi- 
tions. The young girl was suspected of carrying on an objection- 
able trade; she was rebuffed by many, taunted by some, but she 
held on with indomitable perseverance. The next day the follow- 
ing letter appeared in the Progrés de Lyon :—“ Sir,—I send you 
all the money I could possibly get last evening at the Alcazar ball, 
by selling violets, in hopes that it may be safely forwarded to the 
Polish insurgents, and be converted into cartridges. That would 
make a poor girl very happy.—A FLoweEr.” 

Touching as it is, this little story, I admit, would hardly be 
worth mentioning, were it not taken at random from among many 
others of the same character and import. I saw it, the other day, 
asserted by the correspondent of an English paper, that the sym- 
pathy of France for Poland is not so warm as was supposed ; that 
the Parisians care little, after all, about Langiewicz and his 
friends ; that, wedded as much as ever to their frivolous habits, 
they suffer their attention to be almost exclusively engrossed by 
the dramas, more or less shameful, of which the salons of the demi- 
monde are now and then the theatre ; and that just at present they 








The truth is that the Garcia-Calzado scandal has not been over- 
| looked by the public, and rightly so. For it is something more 
| than one of those facts merely calculated to feed a feeling of idle 
curiosity ; it reveals, in high quarters, an unsound state of things ; 
| it points to the direful consequences of the impulse given by the 
| Second Empire to that thirst for riches, to that looseness of morals, 
to those habits of inordinate speculation and unbounded luxury, 
which may, for a time, prove beneficial to despotism by diverting 
men’s minds from manly preoccupations and noble pursuits, but 
are to governments what rotten foundations are to buildings. As 
gambling was generated by luxury, so is now cheating generated 
by gambling; and it is no proof of frivolity to pay some attention to 
such results proceeding from such causes. 

Not less ungrounded are the inferences drawn from the small 
number of signatures affixed to the petitions on behalf of Poland. 
It shows that, fortunately, there are few men in France foolish 
enough to rely, for the salvation of the oppressed, on an assembly 
like the present Senate. In voting the order of the day, that is, in 
grasping with characteristic eagerness and servility at the newly 
offered opportunity of throwing themselves at the feet of Ceesar— 
omniscient, omnipotent, and infallible, the Senators have just done 
what they were expected todo. The sole object of the petitions 
was to call forth a discussion which might induce the speaking 
Minister to come forward and allow some faint light to fall on the 
intentions of his master, and for this purpose large numbers of 
petitioners were by no means needed. 

Depend upon it, whatever may be said to the contrary, the heart 
of France is with the struggling Poles as completely, as uncondi- 
tionally, as ever. Of the ardour both of the students and the work- 
ing men there can be no doubt. Of the warlike dispositions of an 
influential fraction of the middle classes it is easy to judge by the 
language, not only of the Siécle and the Opinion Nationvle, but of 
the Zemps, a remarkably temperate organ of public opinion. The 
Central Committee for the Polish cause is at work, fanning the 
fiame of general sympathy, and leaving no stone unturned to 
organize the means of efficient help. Priests go on preaching 
against Russia a modern crusade. Grave men have been seen 
shedding tears on hearing the martyrdom of Poland described from 
the pulpit. Stirring pamphlets on this all-absorbing subject are 
published every day. Edgar Quinet has, but a few days since, 
addressed to the clergy a most eloquent appeal. A book on the 
sufferings of Poland from the powerful pen of Michelet has been an- 
nounced, and is anxiously expected. Even the moneyed interest 
dares not oppose the war party, except on the ground that 
war is not the best way of effectually assisting the sister 
country. A well-known soldier of liberty, one of my dearest 
friends, who is at present very ill, poor fellow, writes to me ina 
tone of despair :—‘*O, could I but go and die, like so many 
others, in the ranks of those brave men! But I am sinking fast ; 
Tam not able to walk five steps without the help of a stick and 
the use of the smelling-bottle, and they fight far, very far 
away !” 

Now, if it be borne in mind that the French, as the Examiner 
very properly remarks, are not in a condition to speak and to act 
after the English fashion ; that leave of the Minister is required 
for every public meeting ; that the police is sure to interfere when- 
ever and wherever a collective demonstration happens to take 
place ; that the students having of late assembled to give vent to 
their feelings in a solemn manner, they were dispersed by force : 
it will be acknowledged that the sympathies of the French could 
not be exhibited more strongly than they have been under the cir- 
cumstances. 

What was the effect produced in Franee by the publication of 
Mieroslawski's protest, charging Langiewicz with having unliw- 
fully assumed the title of Dictator, and showing that the Polish in- 
surrection gave birth to dissensions and quarrels, I have had no time 
to ascertain; but a scramble for leadership in stormy days is not, wn- 
happily, a novelty in the history of revolutions, and we hope that this 





sad circumstance, whilst supplying matter for regret, will not damp 
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the zeal of the devoted friends of Poland. The day before yester- 
day, I was speaking of Langiewicz with a Pole who knows much 
of the insurrection, and who has to make a short stay in London. 
** Langiewicz,” he said, ‘* was betrayed into a grievous error when 
he set up for a dictator ; first, because no one ought to shoulder up 
so heavy a burden without being able to bear it ; and then, because 
such a measure was not unlikely to deceive Europe into a belief 
that the fate of a nation depended, to a certain extent, upon the 
genius of one man—which is not the case, as I trust will be proved 
by the event.” 

However it may be, the Poles must know by this time that 
they have little, if anything, to expect from the French ruler. The 
speech of M. Billault in the Senate is but too clear ; and those who 
loved to seek in the speech—so very different—of Prince Napoleon 
the true expression of the views of his Imperial cousin, have been 
rudely made aware of their mistake by the Emperor's note con- 
gratulating the Ministre sans Portefeuille on his having so well 
expressed the ideas of the master. It is whispered that this note 
was written for the express purpose of soothing the angry 
mind of Alexander, and in compliance with a somewhat com- 
pulsory wish. If so, the opponents of the Empire are 
justified in saying that, under Louis Philippe, ‘‘ La France 
n’était jamais descendue plus bas.’ These are the words used, not 
in the French papers, of course, but wherever it is not too danger- 
ous to speak out. At any rate, never was, under Louis Philippe, 
a minister heard bestowing unqualified praise on Nicholas, at the 
very moment his soldiers were busy butchering the Poles. M. 
Billault’s admiration of the magnanimity and the manifold virtues 
of Alexander II., so loudly expressed when Poland is reeking with 
blood and gasping for life, throws into the shade the prudence of 
Louis Philippe. Even General Sebastiani would have shrunk from 
praising the oppressor, as the best token of sympathy to be given 
to the oppressed. 

A rumour is afloat that the Austrian ambassador, who went of 
late to Vienna on a secret mission, and has just returned to Paris, 
brought with him, on the part of his Government, assurances of 
cordial support. Supposing the report accurate, what of that? 
An amnesty will be insisted upon by the two Courts united ; it 
will be granted by the magnanimous Emperor of all the Russias. 
Be it so; but this is meant for the interest of the Czar, not for 
Poland's. Besides, will an amnesty be the solution of that fearful 
problem ? Is there, at least, any probability of its being accepted ? 
The following were the words exchanged between the Russian 
General Chruszczew and Casimir Bohdanowicz, one of the insur- 
gents, who had been made prisoner, and was about to be put to 
death :—“ Ask pardon—you will be pardoned.” “No.” “ You 
are young.” ‘The cause I have served is an old one.” ‘ Think 
of your mother!” ‘ My mother would be ashamed of me, were 1 
to bend.” Five minutes after he was no more. 

Strange that Napoleon should not have been able to perceive 
how deeply interested he was in entering the path which lay open 
before him! Was ever a more marvellous combination of lucky 
circumstances? Here he had a most wonderful opportunity of 
silencing his opponents without persecuting them, of identifying 
himself at last with France, of compelling all parties to rally 
around his standard and to help him to fight out a just cause ; 
here he had a means to put an end, speedily and honourably, to the 
ruinous, to the exhausting demands of the Mexican expedition, and 
to face fearlessly the results of the first serious electoral struggle 
he has had yet to encounter. But no. If there were among the 
Liberal party men who could not help fearing that despotism 
should reap, on this momentous occasion, a harvest of true glory, 
and that freedom might have to suffer from it for a long time to 
come, let them be no longer alarmed. The genius of the man and 
his fortune are not decidedly on a par. ‘The adventure seems to 
heroic to invite his audacity. A bewildered gambler, he has his 
hand full of trumps, and he discards them! Well, in one sense at 
least, the votaries of freedom have not to complain of this. 
‘There is a comfort in the idea that despotism proves so utterly 
unable, when the occasion offers, to attempt anything really 
glorious; and we should rejoice in the spectacle of its impotence, 
were it possible for us not to think in anguish of unfortunate 
Poland, once more likely to be crushed, and of justice, once 
more likely to be trampled upon. A FREEMAN. 








Che Drama. 


Tue attempt to force Aurora Floyd into a celebrity on the stage 
equal to that attained by the novel has not yet been abandoned. 
The version at the Princess's still attracts audiences which go 





away sadder, at least, if not in any degree the wiser as to the 
oracularly uttered series of enigmas presented to them for solution ; 
and now the prestige of the Adelphi is thrown into the scale, 
the dramatiser in this case being Mr. B. Webster, jun. I do not 
believe that Aurora Floyd can possibly be made into a good drama 
of any kind whatever—certuinly not into one of the class which 
has given Mr. Webster's theatre its deserved reputation ; and 
though the great advantages which the Adelphi version possesses in 
the manner in which it is acted may give it an adventitious at- 
traction, I should scarcely anticipate for it any more permanent 
success than its rival at the Princess's. 

The general outline of the drama is soon given. It opens at 
Felden Woods, shortly after Aurora's acceptance of Bulstrode, 
John Mellish being represented, curiously enough, as hanging 
about the neighbourhood in full hunting costume under a great- 
coat, and taking shelter in a wayside tavern, where he is discovered 
by Bulstrode, and still more strangely, where Jim Conyers and 
the Softy are also visitors. After this, the story proceeds much in 
the same way as in the novel until the close, when, for the sake of 
an abominably vicious “ effect,” Aurora is made to surprise the 
Softy in the North Lodge on a dark night, to stand in the window 
for five minutes with the glare of a lime light—not even pretend- 
ing to represent the moon—full on her face and white drapery ; 
while, after a desperate struggle with him, she is rescued by 
the usual ‘fortuitous concourse of atoms” which enables all the 
characters of a melodrama to assist at the dénouement, notwith- 
standing any amount of adverse circumstances. 

The main, or, in fact, only great feature of the Adelphi version, is 
connected with the character of the Softy, Steeve Hargreaves. 
Now the Softy is, both with regard to imaginativeness and fidelity 
to nature, by far the best character in Miss Braddon’s novel, and 
the sole merit of the play at the Princess's is the clever rendering 
of a part constructed with minute accuracy from this character. 
In the Adelphi version, however, violence has been done to the 
story and the character in order to make a great part for Mr. 
Benjamin Webster, and I must say that even the admirable elabor- 
ation and finish of that gentleman's acting fail to atone for the 
sacrifice of the original “ Softy.” In the novel, it will be recol- 
lected, he is an old stable hanger-on at Mellish Park ; his deformity 
and semi-idiotey are the effects of a fall; and his sullen hatred 
to Aurora, the result of her having impatiently horsewhipped 
him for cruelty to her dog. At the Adelphi he is amal- 
gamated with Mat Harrison the dog-fancier and asso- 
ciate of Conyers, to the utter loss of both individuality and 
vraisemblance, An essential element in the character of the Softy 
of the novel is his inseparability from the associations of Mellish 
Park, and this is destroyed by his appearance in Surrey as a 
dog-fancier, with no explanation of his Yorkshire accent or his 
deformity. Aurora chastises him in the play for presuming upon 
his knowledge of her secret ; a circumstance far less, if at all, likely 
to produce in him the sullen brooding malignity engendered in the 
novel, where he works out her secret from a desire for revenge for 
that very beating. Again, the introduction of the Softy into the 
earlier portion of the play, by means of identifying him with Mat 
Harrison, has resulted in a blunder so strange, that one could 
almost fancy that more than one hand had been employed in the 
dramatization of some portions of the play. ‘the dual and com- 
pounded psendo-Softy of the play, qué Mat Harrison, was perfectly 
acquainted with Aurora’s marriage with Conyers at Mellish Park, 
and yet, as servant to Conyers at Mellish Park, he works the secret 
out step by step, like the real Softy in the novel. 

Such is the leading part of the drama, brought prominently for- 
ward throughout, and it is clear, from its construction, that no 
very great coherence, or even congruity, can be attained in the 
motives which actuate the Softy, as represented by Mr. Benjamin 
Webster. Of his acting in it I have already spoken, and it only 
remains to be said that, finished as some of the detached scenes for 
him are, they are slightly too lengthy—a quarter of an hour, for 
example, is too long for the scene, not in the novel, in which the 
Softy steals the pistol, and examines the weapons one by one, 
gloating over the evil thoughts they suggest. It is perfect—as far 
as acting goes—in itself, but too prolonged for the drama. 

For the rest, the play is very well acted, though Miss Avonia 
Jones, as the heroine, alone demands special mention. She has 
completely thrown aside those obnoxious mannerisms which tended 
to spoil the effect of her acting; she has learnt to reserve the full 
employment of her fine voice for passages requiring it, and in one 
or two instances she shows quite a new capacity for lighter and 
less melodramatic phases of character. 

The “effects,” all announced as registered, are certainly not 
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worthy of the Adelphi, unless a scene in which thunder, lightning, 
wind, and rain are reconciled with a bright beam of moonlight 
through the window of Conyers’s room in the North Lodge, can be 
commended on account of its originality. When Aurora faints, 
Mellish, in default of water, employs snow to restore her. The 
presence of mind was great, but, as that quality certainly cannot 
be registered, it must be the snow. I throw out as a suggestion to 
managers in search of an effect, whether, if the scene was laid in 
the summer, and artificial ice employed, the sensation would not 
be enhanced without violation of ‘‘ registration.” 

The piece lasts for nearly four hours. This is a great mistake, 
as much of the dialogue is neither worth much per se, nor essential 
to the plot. With some cutting down, good acting may carry the 
piece on for a short time, but Ido not think a run for Aurora 
Floyd much more probable at the Adelphi than at the Princess's. 

AMATEUR. 
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MAY'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.* 
Mopern sentiment offers slight encouragement to the production 
of works of the class to which Mr. May’s history belongs. Bya 
curious change in popular feeling, which isitself the result of causes 
to be sought for in the events of the last fifty years, Englishmen 
who, as late as 1830, whatever their party or whatever their class, 
attached immense importance even to the fictions of the Con- 
stitution, are now inclined to look with something like con- 
tempt on forms of government, and to treat with impatience 
authors who, content to leave alone the fascinating though 
indistinct laws of so-called sociology, study the prosy but certain 
Jaws of the Statute Book. It is indeed clear that a justifiable 
re-action from the influence of writers who thought that the key 
to English greatness was to be found in constitutional formu- 
laries and fictions, has already gone quite far enough, and 
that it is time to check the cant which, because the Con- 
stitution is not everything, treats it as being nothing. Consider- 
able gratitude therefore is due to Mr. May for forcing public 
attention to the vast changes which the last century has 
worked into the organization of the English Government. He 
shares all the sentiments, and all the prejudices, necessary 
for success in his labours. He belongs to that class of Whigs 
who, after having done greater benefits to their country 
than any other body of politicians, are from the very 
force of circumstances lessening year by year in numbers 
and in influence. He abhors at once Conservatives and 
Democrats, and looks with equal dislike on the Toryism of 
Lord Eldon and the Radicalism of Mr. Bright, and hence is 
fitted to become the annalist of the great Whig revolution, 
which, by giving political predominance into the hands of 
the middle classes, put a strict limit to the influence of the 
Crown, and raised up a barrier against which the waves of 
Democracy have broken in vain. Few persons who have not 
either studied Mr. May’s pages, or else investigated for them- 
selves the history of George III.’s reign, have measured the ex- 
tent of that pacific revolution which was in a sense terminated 
and effected by the Reform Bill of 1830. Mr. May’s first volume, 
and it is decidedly his best, brings into the clearest relief the 
enormous power possessed in 1760 by the Crown and by the great 
nobility. Ample revenues, social influence, and the power of dis- 
pensing valuable patronage secured to a King endowed with any 
ambition the means of making his will, if not supreme, yet, at any 
rate, most influential in the government of the country. Five or six 
great houses, by their party connections, by their long tenure of 
office, by their riches, and by the possession of seats in Parlia- 
ment, which were as much their own as their family livings or 
their family plate, were enabled, if supported by the people, to 
defy the Crown, and to care little for the people, if not opposed 
by the King. Direct popular influence had, even in the House 
of Commons, if Mr. May is to be believed, very inconsiderable 
weight. Nominee members formed the majority of the House, 
and those persons, who might more properly be termed represen- 
tatives, frequently represented no one but an insignificant mino- 
rity of some insignificant corporation. Moreover, members of 
Parliament, whether placed in the House by the vote of a city 
or sent there in obedience to the will of a Peer, were, when 
George III. ascended the throne, exposed to a kind of cor- 
ruption as unknown at the beginning of this century as it 
is in 1860. Direct pecuniary gratuities were offered by Minis- 
ters without hesitation, and accepted by members without 
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shame, and respectable politicians derived emoluments from pub- 
lie contracts, or from transactions in Government stock, at which 
the most needy and reckless members of Parliament would now 
affect at least to blush. If the House of Commons of a century 
back could hardly be recognized in the House of Commons of to- 
day, the nation which that House of Commons represented was, 
in many points, unlike modern England. The worst taunt that 
can now be levelled against an unprincipled demagogue is the ac- 
cusation that he aims at setting class against class. The whole 
object of the system of government which George III. with the 
mass of his people conceived to be a near approach to the arrange- 
ments of a perfect commonwealth, appears to have been to keep 
the people divided into hostile classes. Readers of Mr. May’s pages 
begin at last to wonder if any Englishman could boast of full legal 
rights. Catholics, Quakers, Unitarians, Jews, every one, in short, 
who did not come within the pale of respectable orthodoxy, suffered 
under some legal penalty or insult. Persons who were not 
affected by legal enactments were exposed to social ostracism, 
and Radicals, Jacobins, or Reformers, were disliked by the people, 
prosecuted by the Government, and, during the long periods iu 
which the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, exposed to no in- 
considerable danger of arbitrary imprisonment. It is not easy 
for a generation used to unrestrained personal freedom, and tole- 
rant of all forms of opinion which are not tainted with socialism 
or with heresy, to realize the fact that sixty years ago Lord Jobn 
would have been counted a violent Jacobin, and Jobn Stuart 
Mill have been held even as Tom Paine. 

In so far as the condition of English society has been changed 
through the direct influence of legislation, Mr. May records the 
steps by which the alteration has been wrought with great 
clearness and ability. When, however, he attempts to estimate 
the social changes which have accompanied the political progress 
of the nation, he is a much less satisfactory guide. In fact, 
throughout his book there is discernible an obvious want of ca- 
pacity to grasp the whole bearings of the facts which he searches 
for with admirable patience, and records with admirable impar- 
tiality. Hence it happens that, while almost every statement 
which he makes is in all probability strictly correct, the general 
impression which he leaves on his reader’s mind is in many 
cases erroneous. On no part of his work has he expended more 
care than on the investigation into the extent of George the 
Third’s influence, and into the nature of Parliament as it existed 
before the Reform Bill. Yet almost any candid student, who 
carefully weighs Mr. May’s premises, will be forced to doubt 
some of Mr. May’s inferences. The Crown was, he teaches, 
at any rate after the defeat of the coalition, and, indeed, it 
may be said from the beginning of the American war, all but 
omnipotent. There is much which at first sight favours this 
view. That George III. triumphed over the Whig nobles, that 
he displaced Ministers at his will, that he kept men of genius in 
opposition, and kept men marked by nothing but mediocrity in 
office, is indubitable. It is also clear that he continued the 
American war when even the minister of his own choice wished 
for peace, that he forced on and supported war with France, and 
that, in defiance of Mr. Pitt's counsels, he put a veto on all projects 
in favour of Catholic emancipation. But though George III. 
did all this, and more than this, we doubt whether he 
really possessed the authority ascribed to him by Mr. May. His 
influence, his wealth, and his position could accomplish 
much ; but they could not have enabled him to run permanently 
against the will of the nation. George III. was inferior in 
intellect to almost all the statesmen whom he opposed, thwarted, 
and cheated. From his very inferiority sprang his strength. He 
represented and summed up in his own person every prejudice of 
his people. He carried on the war with America after Lord 
North despaired; but Lord North saw the hopelessness 
of the war long before it was perceived by the farmers and 
squires who were their King’s intellectual equals. The 
Coalition was hated by the King; but, justly or not, it was 
abhorred by the country. If George III. desired a war which the 
prudence of his great minister would gladly have avoided, there 
isevery reason to suppose that, incredible as it now seems, English- 
men at the end of the last century longed to fight every nation 
which dared to dispense with a King. On the subject of Catholic 
emancipation George III. was, as events have clearly shown, on 
the popular side, and it may well be doubted whether the com- 
bined influence of the Crown and of Mr. Pitt would have pre- 
vailed on Parliament to remove Catholic disabilities. Even in 1829 
Parliament yielded not to principle, but to fear; and as it was the 
yeomen of England who disapproved of the concession made by 
Parliamentary prudence. Mr. May's mistaken view as to the 
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extent of George the Third’s power is closely connected with 
the opinion which he manifestly entertains that Parliament be- 
fore the Reform Bill hardly in any true sense represented the 
nation. ere again abundant facts may be quoted to show that 
an assembly appointed as Parliament was before 1830, could give | 
expression to nothing but the wishes of some few great n« bles or | 
of the Crown ; yet a general survey of the course of English poli- | 
tics demonstrates that this idea, plausible as it seems, is incorrect. 
Chatham was kept in power by the force of his popularity, | 
though disliked by the nobles and coldly looked upon by the King. 
His son was called to authority by the Crown, but he was the idol | 
of a triumphant party, and his whole struggle with the Coali- 
tion is a curious proof of the indirect yet certain influence | 
exercised by public opinion when once aroused to action. Par- 
liameut, though unreformed, still was a Pariiament. 





THE RIVAL RACES.* 

Reapers who can enjoy penny novels, or wade through the 

** Mysteries of London,” or feel interested in the combination of 
grotesque Lorrors with impossible scenery, with which Gustave | 
Aimard floods the cheap bookstalls, will find a rare treat in these 

three volumes. To the critic, however, their value consists chiefly 

or solely in the fact that their author left them, though filling 

ten volumes in the original, still unfinished. The story is a eon- 

densed translation from Eugene Sue’s “ Mysteries of the People,” 

the “Red” legend which he began in 1849, when he was inter- 

rupted by the coup d'etat, and continued at intervals during his 

residence in Belgium and Piedmont, where he died. ‘The story, 

from the principle of its construction, might have been finished at 

any moment, or expanded into a hundred volumes, and con- 

sequently the author, wealthy, lazy, and middle-aged, neither 

brought it to a conclusion nor attempted to give it a high artistic 

polish. It is, therefore, a novel in the rough, a model half-made, 

with the marks of the sculptor’s fingers on every limb and fold, 

and as the sculptor is believed by thousands to have been an 

artist of highest merit, it is worth while to study his process 
from the indications which he has left. If the analysis reveals 
that what has been taken for art is only audacious trickery, that 
the imagination displayed is but morbid fancy, that the learning 
so ostentatiously shown is only somewhat miscellaneous reading, 
the fault is not with the analyst, but with the subject of his 
experiment. 

Eugene Sue's was one of those minds which possess in a high 
degree what we may call the magnifying power. Place any 
quantity of facts under that powerful lens, and they were revealed 
to the spectator maguified a thousandfold, and consequently 
hideous and disgusting. The skin of the fairest woman under 
a modern miscroscope is but a collection of greasy cel!s, anda 
photograph from that reflection would give a real bututterly false 
idea. Sue placed particles of a rotten society under the lens, 
and the world had the “Mysteries of Paris,” a book without a 
chaim save the revelation it gave of the ugliness which lurks 
in the fairest texture—an ugliness produced only by exaggeration, 
and which, could we magnify the particles sufficiently, would 
again become harmonious beauty. He placed the Order of 
Jesus under the glass, and the world had the “ Wandering Jew,” 
a picture of that society about as accurate as an engraving from 
the ten-millionth multiplication of some animalcula might be, 
The picture seems accurate, for do we not see veins, and 
stomach, and circulation? only it is not the picture ofa whale, 
which it looks, but of a wretched animalcula. Inthe whole of that 
much admired book there is not a’character, unless it be that of the 
Thug, who, though a Malay, worships the Hindoo Bhowanee, and 
who, being impossible, seems natural, whatever the attributes 
ascribed to him. Now the lens has been turned upon French 
society as it existed in encient Gaul, and a horrible group of 
worms wriggle, and fight, and swallow, and perish before the 
amazed spectator. M. Sue having in some happy moment 
studied the work of Thierry, whose process applied to history 

. was almost identically the same as his own, struck out a bright 
idea. He would depict in picturesque colours the contest M. 
Thierry hed discovered as lasting throughout the ages between 
the conquering and conquered tribes. One family should relate 





its history from the first invasion of Gaul by Julius Cesar, and | 


ascending up throvgh the centuries, should describe the horrible | 
| 


miseries through which its members passed, and inculcate 
the duty of vengeance for the wrongs which they had! 
endured. Belonging to the Red party, M. Sue naturally 


made his family Gaul, and living in the midst of revolution, | 
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made his narrator a man of the people, a brave, firm, and 
sagacious linendraper, who, after conquering at the barricade, and 
suffering in the galleys, reads to his family, all adorned with the 
names current in o!d Gaul, and able to talk Breton, the history of 
his race. 

All is prepared, the lens is fixed, and the objects have only to 
be shovelled under the glass. The mode of their collection is 
visible, as visible as if the reader were actually watching the 
process. M. Sue, as ignorant, we suspect, of the classics as most 
lof his countrymen, and wh olly unread in Gallic studies, had to 
make his work easy to himself; so he collected all the translations 
he could secure, took out every lint about slavery, every story of 
feudal ferocity, every gibe at priestly debauchery, mashed them 
up in an electuary of “Red” ideas of the nineteenth century, 
oiled the mess with some strong denunciations from American 
writers on slavery, and placed the whole under the lens. Of course 
the resulting picture is most horrible, and the “ artist” accepts 
the shudder which no human being can resist at the sight of a 
magnified worm, as evidence of his power. In the first story, 
for example, the “point” isa human sacrifice offered by 
the Druids, coarsely copied out of a common history, but ex- 
plained as an heroic self-immolation performed by the victims in 
order to save their country. Their descendants are Roman 
slaves, and the process of manufacture becomes at once patent. 
The worst hints of Juvenal are described as facts, and in the 
style familiar in England only to the readers of penny novels. 
Juvenal somewhere remarks that Roman mistresses pricked their 
slave girls with pins for trifling otinces, and the sentence, pro- 
bably a generalization from a single and horrible fact, is amplified 
under the lens into this disgusting picture :— 

“Philene, guilty of awkwardness, still kneeling, awaited Ler fate 
trembling. Faustina looked at her for a moment with an air of ferocious 
satisfaction, and said, ‘ The pin-cushion ——’ At the words, the slave 
extended towards her mistress her suppliant hands; but she, without 
even appearing to see the imploring gesture, said to the gigantic negro, 
‘Erebus, uncover her bosom, and hold her tight.’ The black, delight- 
ing in the task, executed the great lady’s order; who then took from 
the hands of one of her women a singular and horrible instrument of 
torture. It consisted of a long stem of steel, very flexible, terminated 
by around plate of gold, covered with a cushion of red silk; in the 
cu:hion were fixed a great number of needles, Then, amidst silence, 
Faustina, leaving on the cushion, her cheek resting on her left hand, 
gave a slight motion to the flexible stem, and struck the bosom of 
Philene, held in the nervous arms of the Ethiopian. At this acute pain, 
the poor child gave a sharp cry, and her white bosom was stained with a 
few drops of blood oozing from the skin. At the sight ef this blood, at 
the cry of the victim, the black eyes of Faustina flashed, the monster's 
smile grew terrible; and she said, as she rose with a sort of sweet and 
passionate ferocity, ‘Cry, my sweet treasure! ery, it excites me! cry, 
my pretty Lesbian! ery, my dove! cry aloud!’ Suddenly throwing 
away the cushion, the great lady, half-closing her eyes, said languidly, 
as she fell back on her cushion, while her victim, half fainting with pain, 
fell into the arms of her companions, ‘ 1 am thirsty again.’” 

The whole book is in that style, unrelieved by one touch of 
feeling, one description of character, one effort to throw goodness, 
or mercy, or even the unconscious kindness of nature, into relief. 
All the worms wriggle horribly, and all are immensely enlarged. 
Slaves suffer the tortures possible only in the second century 
with the feelings of Poles in the nineteenth. If a slave 
plots revenge, he forms a society after the manner of a 
modern freemason. If he is beaten, he sings an ancient 
Marseillaise, and talks of his patriotic devotion, not to this or 
that province, but to undivided France. If a slave girl is 
stripped for flogging, she screams, not with pain, but with the 
fear of exposure which was most certainly no feature of 
Gallic life. Petronius Arbiter, as far, at least, as the writer dare, 
and he dares in his realism rather more than an English public 
approves, is imported bodily into the book; but the most singular 
specimen of manufacture occurs in the chapter from which we have 
taken this extract. The object is to describe one of te family whose 
adventures are the connecting chain of the book, as crushed by 
slavery in soul as well as in body. Of course, the writer being 
French, the destroyed one is a beautiful girl, and, of course, also, 
he approaches the verge which separates the voluptuous fiom the 
indecent. But he also, by a total blunder, even in French art, 
wants to give her soul to the Evil One, in whom neither he nor 
his imaginary narrator believes ; the scene in which he achieves 
this purpose is intended to be the gem of the book, and 
id, we dare say, sell it, and was admired as a wonderful speci- 
men of the fantestic. We read it with a feeling at first of 
| disgust, then with a belief that Sue had somewhere or other 


| obtained materials not natural even to his imagination, and 


finally, with a clear but undeterminate sense that we had read all 
that befo re. tis a cool theft from Apuleius. Sue has taken 
Horace’s hints about Canidia, and realized them like the line of 
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Juvenal, then borrowed the description in the Golden Ass of the 
grisette’s witch mistress, and then amplified, and to all tastes but 
the lovers of the horrible, spoilt it. So hasty has been the appro- 
priation, that the-thief has not even taken the trouble to explain 
his possession of such property. That Lucius, who is relating a 
mere legend, an avowed fuiry tale of the Roman type, should 
describe how Byrrhaena metamorphosed herself into any creature 
she pleased, and should talk nonsense about magic arts and magi¢ 
unguents, is sound art enough. 
magic as areality into what professes to be a family history, 
written by a man of the nineteenth century, and leave 
it unexplained, is an atrocious blunder. The truth is, M. Sue 
thought the story would be a telling one, and so borrowed 
it, and was too lazy or too uninventive to fit it into the rest of 
the book. The result is to reveal his machinery, and show that 
the picture on which he prides himself is a mere copy of horrible 
things seen through a powerful, but dull and distorting lens. He 
has not even the poor merit of inventing the atrocities he de- 
scribes. He only exaggerates other men’s ideas. 

The moral of the book is a simple one, and will not do much 
harm in Englund, whatever may be its effect in France. The 
duty of every man who is poor is, according to M. Sue, to as- 
sume that he comes of a subject race, and kill the rich, as an act 
of reparation towards the memory of his ancestors. The use of 
Christianity is to restrain the poor from performing this act of 
justice through the fear of hel], an invention of priests to terrify 
the few whom the nobles could not torture into submission. 





THE POLISH CAPPIVITY.* 
TuHeEre are maiks of haste in this book, and the information is 
upon points disjointed, but it is ineomparably the best which has 
yet appeared upon the present condition of Poland. Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards not only understands his subject, but, what is far 
more important and uncommon, his readers. With the unfailing 
instinct which springs up like a sixth sense in men who write 
much for the press, he tells his audience precisely the facts which 
they are desirous to know, and if he inserts now and then a chap- 
ter of surplusage, it is only in obedience to the English taste for 
handscme and heavy volumes. In the second volume there is 
not one such chapter, and if in the first one could have spared 
the repetition of the old stories ‘* how Poland fell,” the “ last con- 


quest of Poland,” and the “restoration of Poland,” the extra | 


labour thereby imposed on the reader is amply repaid by masses 
of new and trustworthy facts all related in that light but trench- 
ant style which seems so sketchy, and yet leaves so ineradicable 
an impression. There are two points in particular upon which 
Mr. Edwards throws a vivid and much needed light—the relation 
of the nobles to the people, and the attitude of both towards their 
Germanic rulers. We all know that the nobles are patriots, but 
there are few even among liberals who have not felt a lingering 
doubt whether “ the Poles” did not mean after all the Polish 
nobles, and whether the national feeling could be as pronounced 
in the German as in the Russian provinces of the vast old king- 
dom. Europe has of late years become learned in revolution, 
and suspicious that under movements nominally popular may 
lurk ideas of future benefit to a caste or a special dynasty. 

There has not been for a lymdred years a doubt on the feeling 
of Polish nobles. They have fought Russia with lip and sword, 
died with Kosciusko, swelled the armies of Napoleon the First, 
and have been in every community of Europe the sleepless lite- 
rary foes of the House of Romanoff. At this very moment the 
Czar has five hundred Lithuanian nobles under lock and key, 
arrested as a measure of precaution. ‘They are not, as their local 
writers are always anxious to repeat, the offspring of a feudal 
system, but simply the proprietors of the land, who, doing all 
military service, and consequently possessing all political privi- 
leges, gradually usurped certain powers over the tillers of the 
soil. By their turbulent independence and “ equality,”— the Poles 
five hundred years ago were, as they are now, misunderstood 
Frenchmen,—-they brought down the throne; but they have since 
nobly redeemed their error. hey have maintained for a hundred 
years an unceasing battle with their conquerors, have passed 
generation afier generation to Siberia, and returned more resolved 
patriots than they weut, have filled the ranks whenever a leader 
gave them a chance of sealing their devotion with their blood, 
and are at this moment quitting their homes in every capital of 
Europe to swarm to the horrible warfare which offers them no 
hope, except that of dying in arms for the country which cannot 
of her own will afford them even a grave. Their sentiments, 
whether, like the Czartoryskis, they belong to the seven families of 
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semi-royal deseent, or to the unnoticed crowd of squires who in 
| Poland call themselves noble, can never be doubtful; but the 
middle class and the peasants? Mr. Edwards gives only a few anec- 
| dotes ; but they are sufficient for the first half of that question : 


“In Warsaw the feeling against Russia is so strong that music-pub- 
| lishers and librarians will not have any Russian music or books in their 
|shops. In Cracow I bought an Austrian map, the ‘ Ethnological Chart 
of the Austrian Empire.’ When it was sent home to me I unrolled it, 
| and found a slip of paper wafered on to it, inscribed as follows :—‘ This 


But to import sucha story of | map was made by a false German, who has German-coloured our Polish 


| districts and towns.’” 
| Mr. Edwards remoustrated, but was infosmed that the trades- 
|/man, contrary to all rules of political economy, was quite deter- 
| mined that no Englishman should be deceived as to which were 
Polish and which German towns. 

“T met just such another fool in Warsaw, who would not sell me a 
| history of Poland, on the ground that he could only procure the histories 
| authorized by the Government, and that they were not true. Another 


| imbecile of the same type was a circulating-library keeper, who, finding 
| that I was studying the modern history of Poland, gave me one day, 


without my having asked for it, a translation, which he had taken the 
trouble to make himself, of the speech to the Diet in which Alexander 
| promised to extend the Constitution of 1815 to all the Polish provinces 
| in the possession of Russia. This was no part of his business, and 
brought him no profit. In a commercial point of view he was therefore 
a fool ; but if there are many fools of the same kind, their folly will one 
| day make Poland a fine country.” 
| A wedding took place at an hotel while he was staying in 
| Cracow, and he wondered how the company, waiters, innkeepers, 
| small tradesmen, and the like, would amuse themselves. “They 
did nothing-all the evening, and then, sang the national hymn,” 
thereby subjecting themselves, be it rememberéd, to penalties. 
| Singing a hymn is not much, but then, on 8th of April, 1861, 
| these same middle or trading classes died in hundreds rather than 
| not sing it. Mr. Edwards arrived in Warsaw about amonth afterthat 
| horrible event, that -scene which almost alone in history realized 
Shelley’s idea of the Masque of Anarchy, and seems to have 
questioned and cross-questioned with a relentless curiosity. The 
result of his inquiries is a picture which will circulate through 
Europe, and which proves with the sort of proof which would 
satisfy a coroner’s jury, that the accounts of that astounding 
scene published in London and Paris were not overdrawn. The 
crowd in Sigismund square was massed to such a point that it 
could not disperse; but was perfectly good-tempered, laughing 
and throwing cigars to the soldiers, when the Russians, indignant 
| at the “‘ demoralizing ” effect of such good temper, gave the order 
to fire. 


‘“‘ The first rank fired. The second rank advanced and collected the 
| killed and wounded. Then there was a pause until, after a certain in- 
| terval, the crowd, not dispersing, the order to fire again was given. Per- 
| sons who witnessed this bloody scene declare that instead of producing 





| terror and dismay, the velleys of the Russians at first only excited the - 


indignation of the Poles, and roused in them a species of enthusiasm 
which may be called the enthusiasm of martyrdom. Many went down 
on their knees, but not to their enemies. In some parts of the crowd 
the more timid were cntreated in the name of their country to remain 
firm, and these appeals were not without effect. Afterwards, when num- 
bers had been shot down and brute force was beginning to triumph, the 
most determined and desperate among the crowd stil] cried out that there 
must be no retreating, and some were seen to join hands so as to pre- 
vent those before them from falling back. The reason assigned for the 
Russians having taken up the bodies at all is, that they feared they 
would be carried about the city to inflame the population, and that they 
| would be photographed and the photographs circulated throughout 
| Poland, as doubtless would have been the case, had it been possible.” 
| Imagine for one moment the troops firing on the crowd at 
| Ashton, when quietly and good-temperedly watching them, and 
tkat crowd, when shot down, joining hands to prevent an un- 
dignified retreat, and then estimate, if you can, the temper at 
which the English people would have arrived. Courage, except 
as a substratum, is not, perhaps, a very valuable national quality, 
— Sikhs are individually braver than Englishmen,—and contempt 
for life is often a positively bad quality, indicating a tendency to 
despair; but resignation of this kind, resignation in which 
Christian fortitude, the sense of honour, and personal bravery 
are all commingled, indicates nobleness of the sort which 
makes a nation worthy to live. And the men and women who 
did this were of the middle classes, students and professional men, 
tradesmen and artizans, men of the sort who, in England, are 
| half believed to be lost in the passion for physical comfort, and 
| indifferent to anything save the rate of wages. 
And the peasants? Mr. Edwards evidently believes that 
j this is still the doubtful question. There is no doubt that 
‘the peasants in Congress-Poland have been, except on a few 
estates, such as the Zamoyski’s, wretchedly situated. They 
were not slaves, liable to be sold; but they were serfs, and as such 
—— to render labour to their lords. But, fortunately for 
| themselves, the nobles themselves had perceived the wrong 
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involved in this state of affairs; the best of them had enfranchised [| 
their people, and the remainder had, through the Agricultural | 
Society, agreed to a fair and able scheme of emancipation. That 
society proposed to free the serfs en masse and at once, and to | 
give them their land in freehold, subject to a  land-tax | 
to the State. Compensation was to be made to the pro- 
prietors in bonds bearing interest, which interest was to 
be paid out of this land-tax. This scheme satisfied peasants 
and proprietors, and was, therefore, rejected by the Govern- 
ment, which did not want to prove to Poland that the Agri- 
cultural Society was capable of sound legislation, or to 
lose the credit with the peasants of devising a scheme so beve- 
ficial to their interests. ‘the subject was allowed to drag till, by 
a strange irony of Providence, the Czar, on the 22nd of this 
month, was compelled by the spread of revolt in Lithuania, to 
sanction for that province this very scheme. In Posen the 
people are free, and in Galicia the Austrians freed them in 1848 
in order to destroy the nobles, succeeded in creating an agrarian 
war, and now, when any movement appears imminent, tell the 
peasants that the nobility want to reclaim their lands. This | 
scheme of the Agricultural Society is the one adopted by the | 
Central Committee and confirmed by Langiewiez, but, as Mr. 
Edwards hints, bribery is a game which Governments play best. 
The Russian Government can cut the ground from under the 
Committee’s feet by granting the land at once, without impair- 
ing its authority, and would do it at once, if it realized the neces- 
sity. The nobles are, therefore, reduced to the necessity of 
courting the peasants, give them banquets, praise them to the 
skies, abstain from demanding arrears of rent, and strive with all 
their vast social influence to keep them faithful to the national 
cause. Whether they will succeed Mr. Edwards thinks still 
doubtful, but in Lithuania he admits the Government has been 
compelled to prohibit the national dress; and if the seythemen 
be not peasants, who are they ? : 

Upon the next point the author gives us new and somewhat 
startling information. He believes that, ou the whole, the Poles, 
though bitterly wronged by Russia, will ally themselves with the 
Russians against Germany, which they hate still more. Prussia 
has broken the treaties of 1815, which stipulated for “ national | 
institutions ” for the Poles,as much as Russia or Austria. 
“ There is nothing Polish in Posen,” except, indeed—but that is 
a trifle—the Poles. Their language is prohibited, “there is not | 
one Pole in the Government service of Posen, except in the | 
tribunal: ; ” even the village mayors are Germans, “ the clerks, 
conductors, even the stokers on the railways, are Germans ;” the 
history of Poland is a proscribed subject in the schools ; “a Polish 
professor in Posen who proposed, as a theme, the necessity of | 
understanding one’s native tongue, was in consequence dismissed 
from his place ;’.and the Polish press, which cannot, under the | 
constitutional law, be prohibited, is incessantly prosecuted. 
Finally, the Germans, on every possible occasion, insult the | 
Poles, declare them uncivilized, refuse them the careers gladly 
opened to them in France, and on every trifling occasion show 
their ccntempt for their feelings. In Prussia the Government 
nominated a German prefect of police to represent a Polish 
constituency ; in Cracow the Austrians built a fort on Kosciusko’s 
mound. 

Mr. Edwards gives us also, for the first time, the key to the 
Ausirian conduct with respect to Galicia. The province isa real | 
danger. It has remained, in spite both of former brutality and | 
present comparative leniency, thoroughly Polish, and the 
speciality of a Pole in foreign politics is this. He dreads the Rus- 
sians, but he detests the Germans. Russia governs as a strictly 
military power—by forts and cannon, with the sabre always bare 
and the soldiers always visible in the streets; but she does not | 
insult the people. The individual Russian rather looks up to the | 
individual Pole, respects his literature, admires his genius, and 
feels no difficulty in an alliance with a man who is of his own | 
race, and who, like himself, distrusts the West. The German 
contemns the Pole as half a savage. 


“**T do not pretend to like either Russians, Austrians, or Prussians,’ a 
Pole said to me one day, who had lived upwards of twenty years in 
Russia ; ‘but at least the Russians do not despise us; they take an inte- | 
rest in our ideas, they study our literature, they respect the heroism of 
our soldiers, though it has been exhibited against themselves. Then, 
they are not pedants ; they are a young people, and there is more to be 
hoped from them than from any of the Germans, so strong in their own | 
conceit. If the Russians find a Pole among them, they will often show 
him an amount of attention which he never could expect or in any way | 
desire from Prussians or Austrians.’ ” 


This feeling is so strong that were Russia to-morrow to declare | 
war on Germany, she would only have to declare Poland restored | 
i 


| is, in fact, his weakest point. 


as a kingdom, to fling Austria back to the Carpathians; and as 
this fact is well known in Vienna, the Austrians would be only 
too glad to be rid in any decent manner of Galicia. Mr. Edwards 
does not doubt that they would welcome any solution which, while 
restoring the province to its independence, did not render it up 
to Russia. That solution, did the Polish insurgents succeed, or 
did France march to their assistance, would be immediately found 
in an independent Poland, with an Austrian archduke for its 
sovereign. 

We have taken only some broad political facts too little known 
from Mr. Edwards, but * the Polish Captivity” is full of light, but 
suggestive sketches, pidces justificatives of historic value, national 
songs and stories, descriptions of Polish towns, Polish notabilities, 
and Polish women, and is, besides, what our sketch might not 
induce our readers to fancy, a book an English lady might read 
with twice the ease of Mr. Trollope’s latest novel. 





DR. WHALLEY’S JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE.* 
Tue contents of these two portly octavos are somewhat various. 
Forty-two pages are devoted to a short memoir of Dr. Whalley, 
the events of whose life were not so marked, by the editor's own 
confession, as to call for a biography. Then follow the journals 


| which the doctor kept during three excursions which he made in 


Savoy in 1783 and 1784, and notes of a journey from Italy 
through the Tyrol and Switzerland and by the Rhine to Malines 
in 1786. Then a few poems ; and, lastly, a mass of letters—some 
few written by Dr. Whalley himself, some few written by his 


| relatives ; but mostly the work of Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. 
| Hannah More,and Miss AnnaSeward. This mass of heterogeneous 


matter the learned leisure of the rector of Horsington has 
pitched upon the world, without the ghost of a table of contents, 
and only a very bad index—an omission which he might find it 
well to account for, if he were not involved in the yet more 
insuperable difficulty of justifying the appearance of the book 


‘itself. The correspondence,—* the contemporary letters of some 


persons of note,”—on which Mr. Wickham himself takes his stand, 
It adds absolutely nothing to the 
information we have already about these four ladies, two of 
whom—Mrs. Piozzi and Miss Seward—have already occupied a 
good deal more of public attention than they were entitled to. 
Hannah More's letters relate, almost without exception, to a 
foolish and forgotten squabble which that good woman waged 
with the curate of Blagdon about a school. And Mrs. Siddons’s 
notes, while they are always pleasant and womanly, deal only with 
trivial domestic incidents, which are absolutely without interest 
for the general public. Of all the correspondents, however, the 
most voluminous is Miss Seward, whose letters are simply 
models of bad taste, are wearisome to a degree from their extreme 
affectations, and whose provident care supplied the public with 
six quarto volumes of her epistles immediately after her death. 
We confess we do not understand why this book has been 
published. 

Of Dr. Whalley himself we wish to speak with the utmost 
tenderness, for we cannot help thinking that he has been most 
unfairly treated. At all times there are men whose quickness of 
apprehensicn is unsupported by adequate powers of application, 
and whose success, therefore, in.the serious pursuits of life seems 
altogethcr disproportionate to the influence which they exercise 
in society. Such men are commonly of a temperament for which 
posthumous reputation has no charms compared with the enjoy- 
ment of the present hour. They live for society. They win its 
applause with ease. They fill men’s mouths while they live, and 


' twelve months after their death are as clean forgotten as though 
| . 
| they had never existed. 


Dr. Whalley wasa man of this sort. 
Of cultivated mind, but fastidious, of that refinement of manner 
which comes of wealth and indolence, amiable end yielding to a 
fault, but vain and profuse, it needs only to look on the faultless 
features which may be seen in the excellent engraving, after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, prefixed to these volumes, in order to 


| divine how large a place such a man might occupy in a provincial 


circle—how he and his doings might be everything to his con- 
temporaries, yet little enough to posterity. We know nothing 
more cruel than when the relatives of such a one rake up the 
journals and verses which his own good sense told him were 
beneath hisreputation,—striving by their publication to resuscitate 
his memory and induce posterity to accept as a substitute for 


the results of thought and labour the compliments of the 


fashionable people whom he knew, and the flattery of the literary 





* Journals and Correspondence of Thomas Sedgewick Whalley, DD., of Mendi 
Lodge, Somerset. Edited, with a Memoir and Illustrative Notes, by the Rev. Hil 
Wickham, M.A., Rector of Horsington. Two vols. Londun: Bentley. 1863. 
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people whom he patronized. Such an appeal, of course, must 
be rejected; yet one cannot help thinking how terribly annoyed 
the fastidious old gentleman would be, if he only knew what 
was being done by the mistaken fondness of his representatives. 

Sometimes, again, publications of this sort are justified on the 
ground that they give us glimpses of the habits and manuers of 
a distant age, whose social characteristics are unknown to us. 
But this plea is here equally inapplicable. It is scarcely 
necessary to throw light on the last thirty years of the last century 
and the first thirty years of this—the period during which the 
doctor flourished. 

Dr. Whalley was the son of the Master of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, who died when he was but two years old. 
Having acquired the ordinary amount of scholarship which is 
the result of passing through a public school and college, and 
besides mastered the French and Italian languages, he took 
orders, and was soon after presented by the Bishop of Ely to the 
rectory of Hagworthingham, iu the Lincolushire fens, on condi- 
tion that he did not reside in so unhealthy a place. Whether 
the Bishop considered the death of curates as of no consequence, 
we do not know; but Dr. Whalley, after the fashion of the times, 
drew his tithes with praisewoitby regularity for the whole of his 
life, and left the sheep of Hagworthingham to a hired shepherd. 
Soon after he married an heiress, with an estate in Somersetshire, 
aud, livingin Bath during the winter, devoted himself to the “holy 
function” of writing prize poems for Lady Miiler and her coterie. 
The curious in such compositions will find some of these re- 
printed in these volumes. Here he made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Thrale, or Piozzi, and here, in 1779, 
being thirty-three years old, he published his ‘“‘Edwy and 
Edilda.” Never having had the good fortune to see this poem, 
we must adopt the criticism which Miss Seward wrote to its 
author. 

“ Something, say you, has interested Miss Seward in favour of Edwy 
and Edilda. Yes, indeed, there are many somethings. To find each 
wild woodland charm of luxuriant nature, whose reality had ever 
ravished my attention, toned in the softest, brightest colours; to find 
in Edilda the exact portrait of my lost Honora; in the effusions of 
Edwy's mind sentiments which, years ago, I had listened to with es- 
teem, admiration, and tenderness ; to perceive every moral reflection in 
exact unison with all the principles of my heart; to trace a genuine, 
rich, and inexhausted vein of poetic fire ; numbers, whose flowing sweet- 
ness and careless ease snatch graces beyond the reach of art; the 
magic simplicity of elder times, with the distinct and accurate imagery 
of the present. These are the ‘somethings’ which call your poem from 
my shelves so often, when I am blest with the society of elegant 
spirits.” 

In 1783, Dr. Whalley’s hospitality having involved him to some 
extent, he and his wife went abroad. It was at this time his 
journals were written, and if we remember that they were only 
meant for his wife’s eye, they afford a pleasant representation of 
aristocratic and conventual life in Savoy. ‘To any one who has 
read the account given by Rousseau of his experiences in the 
same country, they will, of course,seem poor. Rousseau had 
some knowledge of all classes, from the highest to the very 
fowest. But, on the other hand, they are, it is needless to say, 
free from the indecencies which make the “ Confessions” almost 
a sealed book. On his return home the only discovery of 
moment he seems to have made was that the Cathedral of 
Mayence, which, like that of Frankfort, is built of red sandstone, 
‘was daubed with a vile colouring like dingy bricks.” 

In 1799 Dr. Whalley brought out a tragedy called the “Castle 
of Montval,” which, however, notwithstanding Mrs. Siddons's 
acting, only ran nine nights. Then he was involved in the 
tiresome controversy before alluded to. Mrs. Hannah More, in the 
year 1801, opened a school in the parish of Blagdon. The parson 
and neighbours flew to arms ; if the poor were taught to read and 
write, society would be overturned, and Methodism become 
rampant. Dr. Whalley, to his credit, sided with the lady, and 
wrote a much-lauded pamphlet, of which the merits must be taken 
on trust, as the editor has not reprinted it. The controversy also 
established that Bishop Tomline, of Lincoln, though no fiiend 
“to rank enthusiasm,” was “not an enemy to religious instruc- 
zion,” and was even “an avowed patron of the private instruc- 
tion of the poor, and particularly of all schools.” This is, of 
course, very gratifying. In 1801 Dr. Whalley lost his wife. 
Two years later he married a second time—“a lady of large 
property and ancient family”"—but the union only lasted 
two years. The death of his second wife was a great misfortune 
to him. The next ten years of his life, between his sixtieth 
and seventieth year, was a period when his vanity seems to 
have got full command over him. He went to Edinburgh and 
bought a doctor's degree, he lived above his income, “ entertained 








sumptuously,” collected pictures, and purchased “ expensive 
jewellery.” Finally he married a third time—a wife who was 
deeply in debt, and with whom he never could agree. The latter 
years of his life seem to have been clouded over, his circumstances 
were straightened, and he finally died in France in 1828, aged 
eighty-three. Why this poor old gentleman’s weaknesses and 
foibles—his driving about with four horses and overpaying 
his postboys—should have been raked up again and told by his 
own relations, we are, as we have said, unable to conjecture. 
The correspondence which forms the bulk of these volumes is 
utterly valueless for any conceivable purpose but a soporific; 
and the one new thing which the volumes contain is a witty 
parody of “The House that Jack Built,” which sprang out of a for- 
gotten scandal about Miss Gunning, the niece of the two famous 
beauties. For this we are happy to tender our thauks to the 
editor. 


THE LAST FEAT OF THE SENSATION SCHOOL OF 
NOVELISTS.* 
Tue sensation novel is becoming a nuisance, and a nuisance 
which will, doubtless, rectify itself. It may be thrilling for the 
first time to see the witches’ cauldron simmering, and hear of its 
horrible ingredients,— 
“ Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goat and slips of yew, 

Slivered in the moon's eclipse, 

Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lips,” &c. 
but even disgust becomes duil at last, and we should look on at 
the horrid “toil and trouble” after about the tenth rehearsal 
of its contents wiih as little awe, though probably less 
appetite, than the preparation of an ordinary potato pie. Con- 
sequently, every fresh reproducer of these horrible rites strives 
to bring a new contribution that will excite afresh the dulled 
organs of sensation. As the first witch brings a toad, the 
second caps it with the “fillet of a fenny snake” —a 
really unpleasant-sounding dish, by the way,—and the 
third thickens the gruel with the exceedingly disagreeable 
items we have mentioned above,—so tlie sensation novelists vie 
with each other how to renew the power of shuddering which 
their predecessors have gone far to exhaust. Mr. Macgrigor 
Allan does not to our mind succeed in this. He is so very silly 
and so very dull that we should certainly never have noticed his 
book, had he not tried to stir up the interest of his readers by a 
device different from that of imaginative invention. Instead of 
merely inventing a new horror (which, however, he dves also 
endeavour to do), he seeks to give his very inane work a fresh 
spice of interest by confessing at once that his hero's character 
is modelled on that of Shelley, and copying one or two of the 
leading features in that great poet’s life, such as his relations 
with his father, his expulsion from Oxford, and others. He has 
even borrowed the surname of Shelley's first love, Miss Harriet 
Groves, for the mistress of Gerald Lindor ; the Christian name, 
however, he changes to Miriam, and he alters her position in 
society to suit his purpose, as much as he alters her character. He 
has copied as closely as he could the opinions announced in 
Queen Mab, and as nearly as he was able the type of Shelley's 
nature — which is, however, about as near to the criginal as 
the likeness of Saladin which swings before the Saracen’s Head 
to the great foe of the Crusaders. 

‘The character of Gerald Lindor,” says Mr. Macgrigor Allan, 
in the first sentence of his preface, “ the hero of the following 
story, is suggested by that of Shelley the poet, whose works I 
have read and still read with delight. While I regard the author 
as a man who was in advance of his age, and consequently in 
some degree a martyr to his invincible and uncompromising 
love of truth, there is much in Shelley’s character which is 
common to all poets. The conception of Gerald Lindor is not 
intended as a special study of an individual, but as more or less an 
embodiment or type of the independent enthusiastic temperament 
which usually accompanies the creative mind. Beyond general 
characteristics, and one episode, no attempt has been made to 
trace in the following pages the career of Sheliey ; nor, it may be 
added, to pourtray avy ofhis family.” The character of Sir Thomas 
Lindor is, however, very plainly intended as a copy from such 
accounts of Sir Timothy Shelley as Hogg and Medwin have left 
us, and the story of the expulsion from Oxford for atheism, and 
at least one other negotiation with the hero’s father, are almost 
extracted from the records of the poet's life. No one would guess, 
from the sober tone of the few lines we have extracted from Mr. 
Allan’s preface, with what a lavish allowance of literary cayenne 
pepper he intended to dish up this study from the life of Shelley. 


* Nobly False. A novel,intwo volumes. By James Macgrigor Allan. Newby. 
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It is, however, easier to anticipate the futilities to come, from the 
author’s modest account of his aim in delineating Miriam Groves. 

“ Respecting my heroine, Miriam, an ideal of womanly love and 
disinterestedness, of which I have dreamed for years before I attempted 
to fix the image of my fancy, I have, doubtless, been influenced in the 
conception of her character by such world-renowned types as those 
contained in ‘ Undine,’ ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ the ‘Haidee’ of Byron’ 
‘ Marguerite’ (sic) in Faust, ‘ Atala,’ * Romeo and Juliette ’ (sic), the 
‘Bride of Lammermoor,’ &c., &c. The tale of unfortunate love well 
told never fails to enlist the warmest sympathies of the reader. The 
periods at which a man or woman of intelligence and sentiment becomes 
acquainted with the above-mentioned books constitute eras in individual 
existence. Yet, speaking critically, I think that in all these exquisite 


creations women, though represented as all more or less self-sacriticing, | 


seem too much the passive victims of external circumstances, to display 
that extreme degree of self-abnegation of which the female nature is 
capable under the inspiration of love . .. It is superfluous for me to say that 
I do not for an instant compare my humble work with any of these master- 
pieces. All I would say, while bowing before my intellectual liege lords, 
and gratefully and reverently acknowledging the inspiration 1 have re- 


ceived from them, is that in Miriam I have dared to dream of striking | 
a still higher chord of sympathy—of a woman's devotion more sublime | 


and complete than I have yet seen presented in fiction ; a devotion even 


more heart-moving than that exemplified in Jeptha’s (sic) dau hter, | 
cheerfully offering her bosom to the sacrificial knife, since it is illustra- 


tive of the strongest of human ties—love. It will probably be thought 
by some that the sacrifice which Miriam makes for her lover is strained, 
exaggerated, and unnatural. I do not think so. In the unfathomed 
depths of woman’s capacity of suffering and self-neguion for a man 
she loves, conduct like that of Miriam may be proved uo idle or impos- 
sible fiction.” 

The conception for which Mr. Macgrigor Allan has been in- 
debted to hints from “ Undine,” * Paul and Virginia,” “ Haidee,” 
Faust’s “ Marguerite” (we had always thought she was a German 
girl, and called Gretchen), and Shakespeare's “Juliette,” Lucy 
Ashton in the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” and, as Mr. Macgrigor 
Allan adds, with a luxuriance of literary resource truly magni- 
ficent, “ &c., &e., &e.,” but in which he has “ dared to dream of 
striking a still higher chord of sympathy,” is, as might be expected 
from so vast a sweep of generalization and so high a flight of 
inspiration, entirely destitute of all individual features beyond 
“ the raven-black hair, eyes large, dark, and lustrous, nose slightly 
aquiline, lips red as the berry of the holly, and complexion a 
little sunburnt,” of which we read here not quite for the first time. 
To make the acquaintance of this young lady may, indeed, * con- 
stitute an era” in the life of some of Mr. Allan's readers; but if 
so, it will probably be an era of surfeit with these extremely silly 
and spasmodic efforts at the manufacture of new sensations. 

The career of Gerald Lindor is as follows. He is blessed with 
a saintly mother, who has a heart-complaint, and a blighted 
lover of her own. This lady, who, while she lives, stands between 
her son, the poetic atheist or sceptic, and his stupid and brutal 
father, sees with weak hesitation of mind his attachment to the 
ferryman’s daughter, Mabel Groves, whom she thinks worthy of 
him, but likely to embarrass his outward fortunes and_ his 
relations with his father. She therefore, of cours2?, exacts on 
her death-bed the silliest promise that she could exact—that her 
son will, at all events delay his marriage till he is twenty-five, 
her purpose being, as she carefully explains to Gerald, to pre- 


vent his deciding prematurely, and without experience, on his | 


future destiny. Gerald catches the idea, gives the solemn 
promise, and immediately (at the age of seventeen) engages him- 
self to Mabel by way of fulfilling it, explaining, however, that he 
cannot marry, in consequence of his vow, till he is twenty-five 
He then quarrels with his father, and goes to London. Some 
years after, Mabel’s father dies ; she herself is persecuted by the 
machinations of Gerald’s father, who wants to get her married 
out of his son’s way, and flies to London, where she is enticed 
into a disreputable house, and rescued by Gerald in the 
critical moment. He is too poor to support her separately ; but 
this high-minded young man conceives himself bound by his 
promise to his mother not yet to marry her, and so he hits upon 
the happy device of living with her as his wife till the time ex- 
pires, —thus vindicating his poetic insight into the spirit of 
a promise, by combining a!l that his mother wished bim to avoid 
with a literal observance of her injunction which she would have 
thought singularly wicked. 

After this lofty act of self-sacrifice to the mother’s memory, 
the melodrama, if this wretched romance can be called even 
melodrama, begins. “The incidents of the tale,” says Mr. 
Macgrigor Allan, “‘are imaginary, and have been wrought with 
an eye to future adaptation to the stage.” That, indeed, is ex- 
ceediagly piain ; but the incidents are probably too uauatural to 
succeed even there; no simple dramatist could make anything 
of them even if he ventured to take the dramatic conceptions out 
of Mr. Maegrigor Allan's hands. Gerald's wicked cousin, a hypo- 
critical clergyman called Mr. Covert, who wants the estate, who 





| procured his expulsion from Oxford, and is stated to have a lofty 


intellect, of which he gives, of course, no trace at all, persuades 
Gerald's father to shut the son up for a time as non compos. 
And the curious mixture between the expedients taken from 

a recent mad-doctor case, and the legal powers of a father over 
a minor, by which this is effected, is one of the most triumphant 

hits of the book. While Gerald is shut up, Mr. Covert works upon * 
Miriam's mind to persuade her that her duty to Gerald requires 

her to resign him, nay, to reconcile him to his father’s intentions 
for him. This is done with so much success that she actually 

feigus to be a prostitute to alienate Gerald’s affections, then 

takes strychnine, immediately repents of her act, gets the Char- 
'ing Cross Hospital doctors partially to pump it up again, vindi- 
‘cates her character in her last momeuts, and dics in Gerald's 
arms with her head shaved (why do they shave the head to 
counteract the effects of strychnine?) with magnificent effect. 
Here is sensation scene the first. ; 

The second is greater yet. Gerald alters immediately after 
her death, becomes apparently prudent, conservative and time- 
serving, proposes to the Earl's daughter, for whom he had been 
| destined by his father, and who had had some share in the plot 
| against Miriam, and is accepted ; he fixes the first anniversary of 
| her death for his wedding, conditions with his wife to spend their 
| first night in London, and is found by her at midnight lying half- 
| poisoned under Miriam's picture. He starts up, taxes her with 
| Miriam's murder, tells her that he vowed by Miriam's death-bed 
| to carry out her (Miriam’s) original purpose in her moral and 
| physical suicide by marrying the woman she had intended him 
| to marry that it might not appear that she had died “ in vain,”"— 
snatches at his burning bosom, finds the action of the poison too 
slow, and shoots himself before his new wife at the foot of Miriam’s 
pictare, leaving her dabbled in his blood. Thus nobly does he 
carry into practical effect Miriam's self-sacrifice, and vindicate it 
from having been in vain. He is, indeed, supposed to have a 
‘lesion of the brain ;” but the lesion of the brain seems through- 
out the previous year to have had a rather sobering and restraining 
effect than otherwise. 

The third and final sensat’on scene shows Gerald's widow in 
deep black, receiving an offer from Mr. Covert (now enriched with 
Gerald’s estate), in her boudoir, with both Gerald's picture and 
Miriam’s before her. She charges him with his iniquities, he 
claims her as his accomplice in them and, therefore, for his wife,— 
aud she shrieking, falls into the arms of Covert, and is left at the 
close in a state in which her reason is doubtful. 

Such is the delicate framework of the tale in which a character 
supposed to be modelled on the type, and connected with the 
actual incidents of Shelley's life, is the principal figure! The 
| literary crime is the greater, that there was quite enough of 
|morbid excitement about Shelley's life to render the un- 
healthy part of it food for unpleasant thoughts and fertile in 
| false suggestions. Ifthis wretched claptrap had beea written 
‘about a mere fanciful picture, it would have been worth no one’s 
while to condemn it; or if it had been written concerning a mon 
high above all shadows, it would have been worth no one’s while 
to condemn it. But written, as it is, concerning a great mind 
| open to the imputation of visionary and morbid thoughts, a great 
mind with certain weak aspects on which literary mud will stick, 
| we cannot too harshly condemn this attempt to give interest and 
force to the silliest and vulgarest of modern coups de theatre, by 
grouping the gaping actors in it round a figure more foolish than 
any of them, yet intentionally identified with much that is very 
noble, though very imperfect, in English biography ; and with 
yet more that can never ia its way be rivalled by the greatest 


master of English song. 
Ty r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
anstsnilipeneas 
Poems, from the Dawa of British Literature to the Year 1669, (Edin- 
burgh: Maclaren.)—This pretty little volume consists of a collection 
of short poems, all of which are of a serious, if not of a distinctly re li- 
gious, character, and are the works of writers who “ have stood the test 
and strain of time.” The editor has made no extracts from the writings 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Herbert, or H. Vaughan, thinking that the 
works of these poets are too valuable to be “ broken into fragments.” 
This expression of his opinion tends, perhaps, to render admission into 
his volume somewhat less of a compliment than we might, at first sight, 
be inclined to suppose. 
Poems. By Thomas Wilson. (Glasgow: Marray.)—Mr. Wilson is a 
appear to be of a somewhat versatile 
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gentleman whose poetical gifts : 
kind, Within the narrow compass of one small volume he gives us a 
sensation drama called “ Sir Ralph Meredith ;” a dramatic sketch, entitled 
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*¢ Vanderdecken,” in which the Flying Dutchman is intended to “ embody 
those doubts and perplexities which in the present age are shaking the 
traditions of the past to their foundations ;” and a few minor poems, 


some of which are of a more or less comic nature. We are inclined tc | 
regard “Sir Ralph Meredith” as the gem of the volume. Mr. Wilson | 
possesses the happy faculty of blending most harmoniously language of | 


transpontine energy with the simple utterances of every-day life. Thus, 
there is the genuine Victoria ring in the following retort from a 
villanous notary, in reply to an insult from Sir Ralph :— 
“ But I have seen too much of this strange world, 
Fathomed earth’s good and ill, and learnt to count 
Such outbursts but as wasteful excrement.” 
On the other hand, nothing can be more touchingly natural than the 
reply of Miss Adeline Meredith, when her lover, observing that she 
looked sad, asks her what ails her:— 
“ Well, I hardly know myself, 
And yet I am not happy as I should be.” 
And in another speech of the aforesaid notary we have a happy combi- 
nation of both styles :— 
“ Now, baffled murderer! for I name thee such, 
As such was thy intent, let us proceed 
To business.” 
These extracts give a very fair idea of Mr. Wilson’s quality. 
Dreams and Realities. A Volume of Poems. By Walter Cook 
Spens. (Edmondston and Douglas).—Mr. Spens is evidently a young 


man who is by no means devoid of poetical feeling, and possesses a | 
certain command over well-sounding words. At present, however, we | 


can scarcely award to him a higher position than that of a writer of 
tolerably pretty verses. He is much too fond of affected forms of ex- 
pression, such as :— 
“ Sleep calmly on thy angel-guarded bed, 
Till dawnlight haloes o’er thy saintly head!” 
“ Sleep sweetly! May such sleep emblematize 
The life that shall hereafter be thine own.” 
“ Maiden with the stately mien 
Of a throne-enlineaged queen !”’ 
and so on. Unless Mr. Spens keeps a strict watch over this tendency 
for the future, we shall scarcely be prepared to welcome him very 
warmly when he fulfils the promise which is implied in the following 
lines :— 
“T trust again 
To write, however, with maturer brain, 
In language of a greater grasp, more true 
To music, and a more ambitious strain.” 


Miscellaneous Essays, Critical and Theological. By Rev. William | 


Kirkus, LL.B. (Longmans.)—That the Rey. W. Kirkus is a man of 
some boldness and originality of mind may be inferred from the fact that, 
though a Dissenting minister, he speaks in the highest terms of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and states that he holds it to be “ perhaps the 
very gravest of the misfortunes almost inseparable from his position, 
that he is unable to make constant use of it in public worship.” Nor 
will the perusal of the volume before us tend at all to invalidate this 
conclusion. Those of Mr. Kirkus’s essays which are purely critical in 
their nature are not, indeed, very remarkable; but he handles 
theological subjects with a force and freedom which can hardly fail 
to attract the attention of the public. Perhaps the best thing in the 
volume is a thoughtful and suggestive paper on “The Morality of 
Religious Controversy.” In another, which is sure to attract notice, 
he expresses a strong objection to Evangelicalism, pronouncing it to be 
“‘ the most complete of all denials of a Gospel which have been able to 
assume and maintain a form of Christianity.” The most amusing of 
his essays is one entitled “ Pulpit Fortune-tellers,” which is a very 
forcible and effective attack on Dr. Cumming, suggested by one of that 
divine’s later prophetical works. An extract or two from this paper 
will give the reader a fair idea of Mr. Kirkus’s ability as an assailant. 
“Tt is not likely,” he begins, “that the readers of this essay will care 
a single straw whether Dr. Cumming publishes his sermons or not. It 
is much less likely that they will cross the palm of this inveterate 
fortune-teller with so large a sum as seven shillings and sixpence.” 
Again—‘“ Dr. Cumming seems almost to have obeyed the Apostolic 
precept, and ‘become a fool,’ on the chance of some day ‘ becoming 
wise.’” Once more—“ Now, if this is not impudent and ignorant 
trumpery, we should be glad to be informed what is. A blow on the 
face would be a smaller insult to a man of sense than to offer this trash 
to him as an explanation of the fifth chapter of Genesis, and expect him 
to be fooled by it. . . . . On the principles of interpretation which ex- 
position like this requires, we would undertake to prove anything 
whatever out of the Bible—that Napoleon III., for instance, was 
Alexander the Great come to life again ; that Satan contended about the 
body of Moses with the Bishop of Oxford, and that Balaam’s ass smote 
the devil with a staff; that the whale that swallowed Jonah was ex- 
treme unction ; oreven that Dr. Cumming is a wise and learned divine.” 
Mr. Kirkus is evidently accustomed to think for himself, and to say 
what he thinks without reserve. 

A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis, &. From the Danish of the late Professor Rask. 


| in 1828. Professor Rask appears to have arrived at some rather sin- 
gular conclusions. By way of reducing within manageable limits the 
extremely long lives which are ascribed to the patriarchs in the Book of 
Genesis, he has succeeded in persuading himself that, at the time that 
| book was written, a year was a much shorter period than that which is 
now signified by the term. In order to determine how long this 
| period really was, he adopts the simple plan of dividing the number 
| of years assigned to each individual by such number or numbers as 
shall give a quotient not, on the average, exceeding eighty. By this 
means he arrives at the important conclusion that there were, from the 
Creation to the Exodus, three different ages or epochs, during each of 
which the term “ year” had a very different signification. During the 
| first age, which extended from Adam to Noah, the year was only equal 
to one of our months. The second epoch consists of two sections, 
during the first of which, from Shem to Serug, the year was two months 
long, while in the second, which comprises only Nahor and Terah, it 
had increased to four months, During the third age, from Abraham to 
the Exodus, the year contained six of our months. The convenience 
of this theory appears to be nearly, if not all, the evidence on which it 
| rests. We must not omit to mention a rather curious view entertained 
| by Professor Rask with regard to Adam. ‘There are,” he says, “ state- 
| ments in the Scripture narrative which make it certain that Adam was 
not the first man ;” and he thinks that he was probably the chief of a 
great family, whose descent is not known. “Possibly,” he adds, 
| * Adam was the Oannes described by Berosus as a rational animal, half 
man and half fish, who, in the first year of the reign of the Babylonian 
King Aloros, came out of the sea to Babylon, and taught the people the 
art of writing, the sciences, and other things pertaining to civilized life.” 
May we venture to hope that this hypothesis will convey some informa- 
tion to, even though it does not edify, Mr. Matthew Arnold himself? 

The Closer Walk. By Henry Darling, D.D.—Christian Faith and 
Practice. By J. W. Alexander, D.D.—Our Companions in Glory. By 
Rey. J. M. Killen, M.A., author of “Our Friends in Heaven.” (Edin- 
burgh: Elliot.}—Mr. Elliot, of Edinburgh, appears to have adopted as 
his spécialité the publication of devotional works by American writers, 
The two first, at least, of the three books now before us are the work 
of Transatlantic divines; and we are inclined to think that the third 
may be traced to the same source. Of Dr. Darling’s small volume it is 
searcely possible to say anything at all, except that it has a green and 
gold cover and mauve edges ;—a combination of colours which may, 
possibly, be favourable to devotion, but which is certainly in question- 
able taste. Dr. Alexander’s volume, which consists entirely of sermons, 
has also mauve edges—just, we suppose, as a preacher sometimes wears 
lavender kid gloves. The discourses which it contains appear to be 
very long and rather violent. The doctor talks about “ the avowed 
| atheist and convicted blasphemer Shelley,” and states his opinion that 

“the experienced Christian is more sure that the Bible is the very 

word of his redeeming God and Father, than he ever can be that such 
}or such an assertion of geology or astronomy is true.” Mr. Killen’s 
| book, in which, as it is descriptive of heaven, a slight exuberance of 
|eolour might perhaps be admissible, appears in far more sober guise. 
| This divine prides himself upon differing from most of his fellow-seers, 
| in that he bases his account of heaven, not upon speculation, but upon 
| the Scripture alone. He seems to us, however, to allow himself such 
| latitude of interpretation that the net results at which he arrives are 
not materially different from those recently set forth by the imagina- 
| tive author of “ Life in Heaven.” He believes that one of the occu- 
| pations of the inhabitants of heaven will be to travel about the universe 
| in company with our Saviour, who will explain the origin and use of 
jeach member of the celestial system. He declares that in his opinion, 
| “we are shut up to the doctrine of mutual recognition in glory,”— 
meaning, we presume, that we cannot help believing in it. Angels have 
no wings, but cherubim have; and he gives us a portrait of a cherub, 
so minute in its details and extraordinary in its effect, that no one who 
has seen it could possibly fail to recognize the original, should he ever 
meet with it. We can quite imagine that Mr. Killen’s book may be 
amusing to many readers ; but we cannot help thinking that it will be 
profitable to very few. 

The Religion of School Life. By D. Cornish. (Freeman.)—This small 
volume contains a number of addresses to school-boys, which, Mr. 
Cornish tells us, are not exactly sermons, though they bear a close 
resemblance to that class of compositions. They contain plenty of very 
sound advice, but their author does a glaring injustice to two very 
harmless periodicals, when he exhorts his hearers “ never to soil their 
minds with such reading as Reynold's Miscellany, the London Journal, 
or the Family Herald.” 








BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


Spirit of the Bible, by Edward Higginson (Whitfield).—A Glimpse of the World, by 
Amy Herbert (Longmans) —Tales from the German (Emily Faithfull).— Utilitarian- 
| ism, by John Shield (Parker, Son, and Bourn).—Visits to Japan and China, by Robert 

Fortune (Murray).—Experimental Essxys, by Charles Tomlinson (Virtue, Bros.).— 

Britanno-Roman Inscription, by the Rev. John M’Caul (Longmans).—Tbe Flower of 
Christian Chivalry, by Mrs. W. R. Lloyd (Hogg and Son). —Half Hours with our Sacred 
Poets, by Alex. H. Grant, M.A. (Hogg and Son).—Works of Shakespeare, by W. G. 
Cla:k and J. Glover (Macmillan).—Canterbury Hymnal, by the Rev. R. H. Baynes 
(Houlston and Wright)—Manual of Political Economy, by Henry Faweett 

cmillan).—The Polish Captivity (Allen and Co.).—A Vacation Tour at the Antipodes, 
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S TE O-EIDO N— 
PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 
GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs. 
GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham. 
One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” ‘Brati s. | 
American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to7 and 10 
to 15 guineas per set. 
rpEETH. —By Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected | 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
in or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
ate he impossible. Comfort guranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's 
bill, Birmingham. 


NV ATR. HOW “ARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIREJ.Y NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth beforeused. This method does not 
rejuire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, 
and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 
52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 


qeet 1.—By Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE- 

LEY'S Invention. Secured by letters patent, 
dated December, 1852.—ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last 
a lifetime, are made and fitted in a few hours, without 
pain or extractiou, on chemically prepared India-rubber, 
the colour of the gums, to which they are self-adhering ; 
no wires nor fasteuings required; defying detection, 
affording an amount of comfort unattainable by the 
use of any other material. — Consultations free. — 9 
Grosveuor street, Grosvenor square.—No connection with 
any one of the same name. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAWNE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 

DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700. 

EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY, 

celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. The stock is most 
extensive and complete, affording a ch« suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser, e following are 
some of the pric 
being of the best steel, 
ranted :— 





















bearing our name, and war- 





s. d.s. djs. djs. di s.jsy s. 
Table Knives, per doz..... jL4 0.16 0)19 0) 23 0)25)/29, 33 
Dessert ditto a ee [12 0/12 015 0118 0/20/23 28 
Carvers, Joint, per pair -- {46/56 667 ti | 9d 


LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 

FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 

strongly plated. Every Article stamped with our mark, 
and guaranteed. 


























FIDDLE. | BEADED.| KiNo's. |L'ny 

See'nd) } . i. 
q sil eat 2nd. pas Best Best 

d.| s. rs. 8. | s.| s | 8. 

TableSpoons p.dez.| 33 0 | 40 rn 58 | 54 | 66 | 58 
Table Forks ,, | 310| 38 | 44 | 56 | 54 | 64 | 56 
Dessert Forks ,, 23 0 | 29 | 32 | 40 | 37 | 46 | 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, 24 0 | 30 | 32 | 42 | 37 | 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons 14 6 {| 18 | 22 | 26 | 26 32! 26 











— ea and CO’S NEW _ ILLUS- 

TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 
ING LIST may be had on application, or post free, This 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various 
departments of their establishment, and is arranged to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It com- 
prises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., &. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


J L. GRAY, Original and Sole Inventor 
e@ of the Celebrated WATERPROOF DRIVING 
and RIDING CAPES, by Special Appointment to Her 
Majesty, late of 50 Jermyn street, and formerly of 
Northumberland street, Strand. Now of 7 West terrace, 
Park road, Holloway, opposite the Albion Cricket Ground. 
—P.S. Letters immediately attended to. 


IMMEL’S PERFUME FOUNTAIN, 

as used in Princess Alexandra's bridal boudoir, on 

her marria; ge day, is now extensively patronized by the 

nobility and gentry for the drawing-room, ball-room, 

supper table, tc. It is easy to work, and csn be deco- 

to match any apartment. Pricefrom £1103. Rim- 

mel's Patent Vaporiser for purifying and perfuming the 

atmosphere. Price from 6s. Sold by all the trade. 
RIMMEL, perfumer, 96 Strand, and 24 Cornhill. 


OSS OF APPETITE, WEAKNESS, 
&e.—A Tonic.—Dr. Hassall andthe Medical Pro- 
fession recommend that valuable stimulant—“ WATERS’ 
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es for Ivory-handled Knives—each blade | 
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QUININE WINE.” Manufactured only by ROBERT 
WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, E.C, 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s, a dozen. | 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


AU-DE-VIE.— This Pure PALE! 

BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is peculiarly free from | 
acidity, and very superior to recent importations of 
Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. per doz. or in a case for 


the country, 39s., railway carriage paid— No Agents, | 
aud to be obtained ¢ only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old | 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent | 





street, Waterloo place, S.W., London. Prices Current 
free on application. | 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


E MOSES and SON’S ESTABLISH- | 
@ MENTS will be closed on Saturday evening, the 
4th April, and Re-opened as usual on Monday moruing, 
the 6th April, at 7 o'Clock. 

E. MOSES and SON, 

Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 
len Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot anc Shoe Makers, 
and General Outtiters, 

London Houses : 

City Establishment, 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 83, and 
89 Aldgate. 


Oxford street Branch. 
, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham court road Branch. 
se re court road; 283 Euston road. 
‘ountry Establishments, 
Sh efticld and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


506, 507 


137, 138 T. 





THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 
Are those made by Elstob, 


Street. 


HEY are neither so low in price as to 

necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 
so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “ In 
media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 


27, 


of 60 New Bond 


ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


HIR TS.—F ORD’ S EUREKA SHIRES. 

—* The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 

well known. The Eureka Shirts are the acme of perfec- 
tion."—Court Journal. 





Prices, 30s., 36s., and 45s, the half-dozen. 
YOUTHS’ EUREKA SHIRTS, real good quality, 22s., 
24s, 26s.,and 28s, the half-dozen, according to size. A 
measure and instruction for measurement sent post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, London, F.C. 





‘HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new patterns for the spring, received direct 
from the most eminent manufacturers. A box containing 
six superior shirts made expressly to order for 33s. 
Patterns seut to select from on receipt of three stamps. 
N.B.—A large assortment of coloured shirts always 
kept ready for immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
patterns, with narrow pleated aud plain fronts, 2ls., 24s., 
and 27s. the half-dozen. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.c. 


i I RTS.— FORD'S: COLOURE D 

EUREKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 
the coming season are decidedly those made of Fren ch 
shirtings, the texture being exceedingly fine and light, 
without losing its durability. R. F. and Co. have purchased 
a large lot of the newest designs of these coloured shi rt- 
ings direct from Paris. Six shirts, made expressly to 
measure, for 45s. Patterns sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 


E. FORD and CO., 


38 Poultry, E.C. 





© HIRTS.—The REGENT SHIRTS. Six 
for 30s., 36s., and 40s —The Regent Shirt has been 
largely patronized; its superior shape, materials, and 
work cannot fail in giving satisfaction. 
Kept in all Sizes or made to Order. 
self-measurement sent post-free. 
THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, Shirt Maker, Hosier, 
and Outfitter, Foubert’s place, Regent street London, W. 


Directions for 





OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 


SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats, 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outfitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 





AS GOOD AS GOLD. 
ATCH CHAINS and every kind of 


Jewellery, double coated with pure gold, and im- 
possible to be told from solid gold jewellery, though 
ouly one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patterns by 
Workmen used to solid gold work. Unequalled for 
wear. Illustrated Circular, post free, for a stamp. 

Henry Escorr and Sox, No. 1 Fisher street, Red 
T.ion square, London, W.C. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE— 
The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
AGUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 





Co., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores | 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. 
The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, | 
on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the | 
hair is once restored one application per month will keep | 
it in perfect colour. 
One bottle, Price One Guinea, will suffice. 

Numerous testimonials from artistes of the highest 
order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, 
may be inspected on application 








[porting Tea without colour on the 
leaf prevents the Chinese pessing off inferior 
leaves, asin the usual kinds. Horniman’s Tea is un- 
coloured, therefore always good alike.—Sold by 2,280 
Agents. 
pue EXHIBITION of ALUMINIUM, 
and ALUMINIUM BRONZE. 
WILL OPEN APRIL ILst, 1863. 
9 00 SPECIMENS, illustrating the 
a9 application (Ornamental and Useful), of 
these interesting Metals, will be Exhibited on the Open- 
ing of 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ NEW ROOMS, 222 Regent street. 
Admission by Card. 

NHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 

For SIX PERFORMANCES only, at the ST. JAMES'S 
HALL, Regent street,and Piceadilly, SATURDAY, 
April 4th; Easter Monday, April 6th; and Easter Tues- 
dap, April 7th. Two performances each day; afternoon 
at 3, evening at 8 W. P. Coutins, proprietor. Stalls, 





3s; balcony, 2s.; area, ls. Tickets at Austin's, 28 
P ioe; ‘iocadilly. . 
ENRI DRAYTON.—POLYGRAPHIC 


HALL.—Henri Drayton will repeat his Pictorial 
aud Musical Entertainment, entitled FEDERALS and 
CONFEDERATES, at the above Hall, THIS and 
EVERY EVENING (Saturday excepted), at Eight, and 
hoy mga and Saturday at Three.—Tickets, 1s., 23., 
and 33. 


the PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of tirst quality for finish 
and durability, a3 follows:— 























te at 
=3, 
2S4 

ga 
£&. 8. d)g s. d. -\£ s.d, 
12 Table Forks .......++. {1 02 4 2150 
12 Table Spoons .......... L 02 4 2150 
12 Dessert Forks ........ jl 40/1 12 501170 
12 Dessert Spoons ..... ew |L 40121201 1501170 
12 TeaSpocns .s......../0 16 0/1 201 501 70 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bls .... 0 10 010 138 60 15 00 150 
2 Sauce Ladles ..........)0 600 800 9 00 96 
1 Gravy Spoon ......s0+6 9 6601000 LOO 120 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. ../0 340 460 500 50 
1 Mustard Spn.,ct. bls. .. |0 180 230 260 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..|}0 2610 360 400 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ..|l 4 0)1 7 61 10 0/1 120 
1 Butter Knife .......... 0 260 580 600 70 
1 Soup Ladle .......+0. 0 10 vio 17 OW 17 OL OO 
1 Sugur Sifter ......... -/9 330 460 500 56 
ee oe caeiue . {9 19 9113 1031419 alte 40 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest tocontein the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. Ali kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative ouly because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 
Table | D'ss'rt 
Kuiv's | Kniv's pe 
per per | 
pe ltt, Pair. 


Ivory Handles. 























3. a. | s. d./ as d. 
34-inch ivory handles....... evoee} 126) 100) 4 8 
34-inch fine ivory handles......../ 150/116) 4 8 
—_ ivory balance handles 180 ]}/M0 | 46 

-inch fine ivory handles ........| 24 0 rely 
‘inch finest African ivory handles} 32 0 | 260/11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules .......++. | 330/12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ‘erules| 430/117 6 
Nickel eleetro-silver handles,) | ,. , | 4. 

ANY PALLEMN wee. . ce cceesee see vie 25 0 } 19 0 76 
Silver handles of any pattern ve oe| 84.0 | 540 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives | 

and Forks per Dozen. s. a.) > s. d, 
White bone handles ............| 11 0 rY 26 
Ditto balance handles............ 210 | 17 0 46 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders....| 17 0 | 140 40 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120 | 90] 3 0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


ILLIAM §S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 

LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Piate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish- Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, C 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twen 
arge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, am 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; and 1 New+ 


| man mews, London 





B® CAREFUL WHAT YOU EAT. 
BORWICK'S is the BAKING POWDER recom- 
| contel by Dr, Hassall, Analyst to the Lancet Sanitary 
Commission, author of « Adulterations De tected,” &c., for 
making pure and wholesome Bread, instead of yeast, 


Sold by all Chemists and Grocers, 
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MARRIAGE 
CHRISTIAN 


TROUSSEAUX 
AND 


AND INDIA OUTFITS. 
RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 


Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which 


their House 


has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN 


and RATHBONE, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, axp 67 axp 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
EstaBlisHep IN Surerriecp, A.D., 1510. 

N APPIN BROTHERS’ ‘ SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1335), is stampet on the 
blades; they are of the first qua‘ity, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned sol-ly by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality 





Esa da aes a 

Two Dozen Fuw'l-Size Table | | 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 O412 0 

One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | | 
Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 OL 14 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 GO 11 C/O 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 0916 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 GU 1L 0915 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 60 4 C9 6 6 
Complete Service ...... £4 14 6618 6916 6 


MANU FACTIORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE POR- 
TATIF.—The foundation for all Mattress Bedding 
should be elastic, and the usual Spring Mattress is too 
heavy and cumbersome for general use. Heat and Son's 
new Patent LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF is 
made in three separate parts, and is therefore light and 
portable; it is also cheap and durable; and as it has no 
stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour myth. 


Hl and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and Prices of 
100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bed- 
room Furniture, sent free by post—HEAL and SON, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufae- 
turers, 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


4 ot PRINCE of WALES 
has honoured FITCH and SON with the special 
appointment of PURVEYORS of their celebrated 
BREAKFAST BACON to His Royal Highness. En- 
couraged by this signal appreciation, and the large 
measure of public support they receive, it will be their 
aim to keep up, and, if possible, improve the quality of 
this favourite comestible. 

A Price-list sent free on application. 

FITCH and SON, No. 66 Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 
Established 1784. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 


urs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against wort!less 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peratys’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BrackweEit, Messrs. 
Banctray and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers aud 
Oilmen universally. 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 


> 














I E, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Carry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained froim 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesa'e of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 


By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to 
THE BEST SHE MAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Alleviation and Cure.—The most loath- 

some sores, foutest ulcers, and most hopeless bad legs, 
assume a healihier appearance after a very few app'ica- 
tions of Holloway’s cleansing and healthy ungueut. It 
prompily improves the aspect and soon reduces the irri- 
tability of old sluggish ulcers, which have fruitlessly ex- 
hausted the surgeon's skill and patient's endurance. By 


tion. 


be 





paying attention to the directions folded round each pot, 
the afflicted may easily and fearlessly guide their own 
ailments to a happy issue, and remove all further cause of 
trouble and anxiety. It is gratifying to watch the eulsi- 
dence of inflammation and the gradual decrease of swelling 
which occur through the cooling and sedative properties 
of this inestimable Viutment, aided by Holloway’s Pills. 


TERY FINE OLD PORTS.—Offley’s, 

40s.: Cockburn’s, 40s. Iwprentar Wixe CovpPayy, 

431 Oxford street, W.; City Offices, 15 John street, 
Crutchel Friars, E.C. 








IVE POULTRY.—Every variety of 
Dorkiag, Spanish, Cochin, Creveeceur, La Fleche, 
Bramah, and other Fowls, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and 
Ornamental Water Fowl, Go'd, Silver, and Common 
Pheasants, Californian Quails, Pigeons of all varieties 
Foreign and British Aviary and Cage Birds, Animals 
&c., supplied at moderate prices by JACKMAN and 
DECROINX, lnporters, 36 Great St. Audrew street, Broad 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 











tUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LET#RS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

f TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentiemen to be the most effective invention iu the cura- 
i HERNIA. T ise of the steel spring, 
so often in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage beiug worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease aud closeness that it cannot be detected, 
aud may be worn during sleep. A_ descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, ou the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, lés., 2ls., 2és. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, SIs. 6d., 42s., and £ 6d.; postage, 
Is.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 10d, 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
| Drogo STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 ée., for VARICOSE VEINS, aud all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS,SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn ou like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s each; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London 








ot 



















> UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 
PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last’ 
a lifetime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices: 
—Coles'’s Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon's ditto, 7s. 6d.; best 
plair, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 
No. 111 Crawford street, Montigu square. Ladies 
attended by Mis. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square. 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 1862. 
[ADs Requiring Support will fiud 
BAILEY’S BELTS and BANDAGES the best ever 
introduced, embracing all the newest improvements. 
-, 313. 6d, and 423.; may be sent per 
kings and Knee-caps for Varicose 










post. Elastic Sto 
Veins, 4s. 6d. each. 
W. H Barey, 418 Oxford street, W. 
- AY DTD >TyIa , . = y 
Dp NEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-tive years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of *t purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and CU., 172 New Bond street, 
Loudon ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 
a ° TUNA: 7 . 
URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—* Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root in its dietetic qual:ties, but superior tv it in flavour.’ 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
S.ije consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomuiy, REN- 


DELL, and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 
( UININE.—Dr. HASSALL’S REPORT 
on WATERS’ PREPARATION of QUININE, 
(so well known as “ Waters’ Quinine Wine") testifies to 
its value. Full list of testimonials forwarded by Roperr 
Waters, 2 Mertin’s lane, Cannon street, London, E.c. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s. a dozen. 








verfec 




















Wholesale Agent, F. Lewrs aud Co., Worcester. 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, 
A SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for 
COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other A ffections 
ofthe Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption, 
Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by | 
the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the 
Public Speaker and Professional Singer wi!l find them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
deutal to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in 
the production of melodious enunciation. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 





AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

COMPANY. 

dl by Royal Charter, 1 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 

| laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, aud Wall 

| Approved drafts negotiated and sent for col 


| GOUTH 
: 


(Incorporate 








dent 
secuion, B! 

| description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 

| New South Wales, and the other Australian 





uies, tough the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
Loudon, 51 Old Broad street, E.C, 


A LLIANCE FIRE AND LIFE ASSUR- 
| £. ANCE COMPANY. 

| Tustituted Isz4, 

apital.—Five Millions sterling. 

| President, Sir Moses Montefiore, Dart 
| 

} 





Lire ASSURANCES in a variety of forms, fully ex- 
plained in the Company's Prospectus, 

Fine Po rtcres issued at reduced rates fur Mercantile 
Assurances, and at Moderate Premiums forrisk at home 
aud abroad. 

I’. A. Engelbach, Actuary. —D. Maclagan, Secretary. 

. .— The Receipts for Renewa’s falling due at 
: y are now ready at the Head Ofice and Agencies 
—Bartholomew jane, Bank. 


T= LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIVE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1536.—F.mpowered by Special Acts of 

Purliament. 

Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 
London. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the public is 
requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the 
Company. 

















4s. 6d., and 10s. éd, each, by Taomas Kegarine, chemist, 
&c., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists aud Patent Medicine Vendors in the world. 








ROCCE SED FUNDS, £1,417.808 

3. 41. 

Annual Premiums in the Fire Department ..£436.065 

Annual Premiums in the Life Department .. £138,703 

Accumulated Life Reserve 841540 

The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOUUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Loudon. 


woe ICH UNION LIFE INSUR- 
FS ANCE SOCIETY. 

Instituted 1208, upon the principle of Mutual Assur- 
ance, 

This Society affords UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES to 
the iutending Assurer. 

The *s of Premium are 10 PER CENT. LESS than 
those of most Offices. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS belong to the 
Assured. 

One-half of the first Five Annual Premiums may re- 
main as a permanent charge upon Policies effected fox 
the whole duration of lite. 





= 





PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCIFTY. 
£2,000,000 


The Accumulations exceed .. 
The Amount Assured is upwards 
Capital in band e 
Annual Income exceeds es 
£2,112,512 have been paid to the representatives of 
deceased members during the last ‘TEN Years. 

For further information and Prospectus apply at the 
Society's Oftice, Surrey street, Norwich; Crescent, New 
Bridge street, Blacktriars, London. 

MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 
fPHE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GLVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer terms, 
at the option of the lenders, Interest Warrants for the 
whole term—payable half-yearly, by the Bankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or their correspondents in London— 
will be issued with each Bond. All communications 
to be addressed to Gronce J. JErrerson, Esq., Trea- 
surer, Dock oflice, Liverpool, 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1882. 
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LERICAL, MEDICAL,and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
15 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 
Established 1324. 


ions. 


£200,000 


Financial results of the Society’s op 
The Annual Income excceds eoteee 
The Assurance Fund safely invested isover .. £1,330,000 
New Aunuxl Premiums for the last year .. ---£10,017 
Bonus added to Policies at tue last Division ....£275,077 
Total Claims by death paid .. .. 04 os 0000 00 oe oe £1,731, 779 











The following are among the distinctive features of the 
Suciety :-— 

Creprr Systeu.—On Policies for the whole of life, one 
half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years 
may remain on creit, and may either continue as a debt 
ou the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Kares of Premium for Youna Lives, with early 
participation in profits, 

INVALID Lives may be assured at premiums propor- 
tioned to the increased risk. 

Prompt Serrlenent of Ciams.—Ciaims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The AccouNis aud BALANCE SHEETS are at all times 
Ope to the inspection of the Assured, or uf persons pre- 
posiug to assure. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained 
from any of the Society's Agents, or uf 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
15 St. James’s square, London, 8. W, 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division 
in 1862 averaged 48 per cent. and the Cash Bonus 28 per 
cent., on the Premiums paid ia the 5 years. 

The next Division of Protits will take place in January, 


| 18¢7. 

















March 28, 1863.] 
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SPECTATOR. 


1821 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
L ; Fleet street, Loudon 
InxstituTeD 1323. 
Invested Assets.. 
Annual incom abocogen 


Onc seueee 

Profits divided every fifth year. 
Four-tifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
The Bonuses added to the Policies at the tive 

Divisions of Protits which have hitherto been 

MAAS AMOUNE 10 oe oe we oe eee ee oe ee eere ee £3,500,000 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to 31st 
December. 1864. 

The Society has id in Claims—Sums As- 

ee wee Se er coe eeeeses «+. ee 84,576,230 


Bonuses........ 1,209,190 


5,900,000 


490,000 





Together... .. + ++ +++-£5,785,420 





spectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
mS. che Actuary, at the Society's Office, Fleet street, 
London, E C. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
January, 1563. 





ACCIDENTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 
CCIDENTS in the FIELD, the 
STREETS, or at HOME may be provided against 
by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CoRNHILL, Lonvon. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FoR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, ; 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
Heap Orrice, 64 CornnILt, Loxpox, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Datry.—Spain, Portugal, 
South {taly, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY. 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Barmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, 

WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers an:l fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
effected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, S.W. - 
Chapliu's, Regent circus, W ; 150 Leadenhall street, £.C_ 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years. 





Aden: 





ESTABLISHED 1857, 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 
ment, 4 Vict., cap 9, 


AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
1 Princes street, Bank, London. 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, 
-with or without Participation in Profits. 
Exrracrs FrRoM TABLES. 









(Without Profits.) (With Profits.) 
P 8 S32 | | 

Ss |33 £25 Age. 
ba et Fes | 

L vee a 

|£ s s. d. Yrs. Mths.|£ s. digs. d. 
30/1 3 6/30! 0 |2 7 31 4 2 
40/1 18 4 36127 644 
50 | 2 5 0 6 |2 7lol 4 & 
60/3 13 4 |} 9 128 2148 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
HANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM 
and LINRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in 
Bronze, Ormo!u, China and Glass. dtauettes in Puiian, 
Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’'S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 
and Candies, Table Glass &c, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 


Broad strect. 
Established 1807. 


EAUTIFUL forEVER.—ALABASTER 
POWDER, and the MAGNETIC ROCK DEW 
WATER from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, Arabian Soaps, 
and Alabaster Liquid. These costly preparations render 
the hair, teeth, and complexion beautiful beyond compari- 
son.—Can be had only at Madame Racneu’s, 47 New 
Bead street. 
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ACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE 
for APRIL, 1863. No. DLXX. Price 9s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
Sensation Diplomacy in Japan 
Mrs. Ciitlord’s Marriage. —Part Il, 
Sr James Graham. 
The luexhaustible Capital, 
Caxtoniana.—Part XV. 
No. 20.—On Self-control. 
No. 21.—The Modern Misanthrope. 
Spedding’s Life of Bacon. 
The Yeang-tai Mountains, and Spirit-writing in China. 
Marriage Bells. 
WILLA Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 








Now ready, in Two vols.. 8vo., 30s. With fine Portrait from 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. 
MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, and CORRES- 

WHALLEY, from 1780 to 1625. 


PONDENCE of the Rev. Tuomas Sepowick 
poudence with Mrs, Siddons, } 


Comprising his Corres- 

Irs. Piozzi, Mrs. Haunah 
More, Miss Seward, and other Literary Celebrities. By 
the Rev. Hux. D. Wicknam, Rector of Horsington, 
Somersetshire. 

“The ‘Journal’ is filled with lively and forcible sketches, 
interspersed now and then with a scene so deiightfully 
comic as almost to recall the more farcical bits of 
“Moliére."—Saturday Rev.ew. 

RicwarD Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No, 74, for APRIL, price Six Shillings. 
ConTENTS. 
1. Indigo, Rent, and Ryots, 
2. The Ethics of Periodical Criticism. 
3. Taxation and Expenditure—Peto and Northcote. 
4. Madagascar and its Christianity. 
5. Convict Management. 
6. The Ra:lway and its Inventors. 
7. Christopher North. 
& The Antiquity of Man—Sir Charles Lye!l. 
9. The Insurrection in Poland. 
10. English Thought and the English Church. 
11. Ey ilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson, WaLrorpD, and Hopper, St. Paul's 
churchyard and Paternoster row. 


T# E QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion inthe Fortheoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 8th aud Bills by the 10th April. 
Joun Murray, 50a Albemarle etreet. 








Now ready, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No 40, for APRIL, price One Shiiling, with Three 
Illustrations. 
ConTENTS. 
Romora. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XLVII.—Check. 
XLVIIL—Counter-check. 
XLIX.—The Pyramid of Vanities, 
I.—Tessa Abroad and at Home. 
a LL—Monna Brigida’s Couversion. 
Life in a Barrack. 
Corpulence. 
Mareh Winds. 
Tue SmaLt House at ALLINGTON. 
tion.) 
Chapter XXIT.—Lord de Guest at Home. 
XXIITL—Mr. Plantagenet Palliser. 
XXLV.—A Mother-in-Law and a Father-in- 


” 
” 


” 


(With an Llustra- 





” 


aw. 

A Run Through the Southern States. By an English 
Officer. 

Oaths. 

The Cilician Pirates. 
Illustration.) 

Poland and her Friends. 

Notes on Science.—Why the Stomach Digests and is not 


By W. Frank Smith. (With an 


Digested. The Vapour in our Atmosphere, and its 
Kifect on Heat. Astronomy of the Invisible. Iced 
Water. 


On Alexandrines.—A Letter to some Country Cousins. 
Sura, Exvper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 

NEX CHAPEL, ST. JOHN’S, CAM- 
a BRIDGE.—The BUILDER of Friday contains a 
fine view of the proposed Chapel, St. John’s College, 
Cam) ridge—Bad accommodation for travellers, with Ius- 
trations—Odd words—Constructions in wood abruad— 
Mr. A. B. Hope's address at Architectural Museum—and 
other essays, papers, and news. 4., or by post, 5d. 
1 York street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen. 








J} DUCATION in GERMANY.—A first- 
class Establishment for YOUNG LADIES at 
GODESBERG, near Bonn, on the Rhine.—Apply to the 
Principal's sister, Mrs. ATWOOD, Hermitage Cottage. 
Richmond, S.W.—An articled pupil wanted. Escort 
offered. 
GRADUATE, M.A., OXFORD, of 
4 long experience in tuition, in which he has met 
with considerable success, receives into his house, situate 
in a healthy neighbourhood within twelve miles of Lon- 
don, a FEW PUPILS to be educated generally, or spec- 





| 
} 
, ially for public schools. 
| 


Terms 30 and 100 guineas. / 
Rivington, Waterloo place, 8.W 
PATER and ENVELOPES. — The 

Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kiugdom. 
Orders over 24s. carriage paid to the country. 

. Per ream, Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Papor........++023 Od 
Super thick ditto......33 3d | Copy Bouks, 49 pages, 23 per 
Large Blue Ditto.. 3 0 doz., or 2is per gross, 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper.......43 Od 1s, or 33 9d per ream, 

Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
is Gd per thousand. Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 40s. No charge for stamping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price-list post free. Trade supplied. 


ddress—S, G. E., Messrs. 


















JOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OLL.—This 
elegant and fragrant oil is universally in high re- 

pute for its unprecedented success duiing the last sixty 
years in promoting the growth aud beaut ig the human 
hair, Its invaluable properties have obtained the patron- 
age of royalty and the aristocracy throughout Europe, 
while its introduction into the nursery of royalty, and the 
numerous testimonials constantly received of its efticacy, 
afford the best and surest proof of its merits, Price 5s, 
éd., 7s., 103, Gd. (equal to four small); and 21s. per botile. 
old by chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for ROW- 


LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 














Dedicated by permission to His Grace the Duxs of 
Newcastie, K.G, 
In 8vo., Mustrations, 15a 


ARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL 
EXPLORATION through the INTERIOR of 
AUSTRALIA, from Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
from the Journals of Wintiam Joun Witns. Edited by 
his father, Wittiam WiLLs. 

“ Daring, observant, and manly, Wills is brougist upon 
the scene, and his letters tell the story of a life which 
many an English youth yet unborn will take for his 
model, "—A thenzum, 

Ricuarp Bent.ey, New Burlington street. 





With fifty besutiful Lilus:rations by Wolf and Zweeker, 
and a Portrait of tLe great sportsman, 21s. 
BALeN IN’'S AFRICAN HUNTING 
and ADVENIURES from NATAL tothe ZAMBEZI 
FALLS. 
“ As amusing as Robinson Crusoe."—d4thenwum, 
“A hunting epic in prose.”— Spectator. 
“ Full of famous adventure.”"—Erominer. 


“Will be read with thrilling interest."—Morning Post, 
Ricuarp Bextiey, New Burlington street. 





New Novel, by the Author of “ Initials" and “ Quits.” 
Early in April will be published, in 2 vols. 
TODDS. A Novel. By the Author 
of “Initials” and ** Quits. 
Ricuarp Bextiey, New Burlington street. 





The New Story of Naval Adventure, 
rMHE BRIGANTINE, by James Pascor, 
is published this day. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 








SHIPBUILDING AND STEAMSUIPS. 
Just published, a New Evlition (the second), revised and 
enlarged, in 4to., cloth, illustrated, price lis. 
‘HIPBUILDING in IRON and WOOD. 
By AnDREW Murray, Inspector of Machinery of 
H. M. Dockyard, Portsmouth. 
Aud 


STEAMSHIPS. By Rosert Murray, 
C.E. Engineer Surveyor to the Board of Trade, and 
Government Examiner of Engineers for the Mercantile 
Marine. 

Ediuburgh: Apam and Cuarntes Biack; London 
LONGMAN and Co. 





By the Author of “ The Eciipse of Faith.” 
Just published, price 1s. 
\ TINDICATION of BISHOP CO- 
f LENSO. R- printed from Geod Words, with addi- 
tions, by the Aurnon of “The Eclipse o: Faith.” 


Edinburgh. A. and C. Biacx; London: Loyemanand 





McCULLOCH ON TAXATION, 





Just published a New Edition (the 3rd), 8vo., price 14, 


T AXATION and the FUNDING 
. 2 SYSTEM. By J. i. McCuntocn, Esq. Corrected 
| throughout, und made applicable to existing cireume 
| stances. 
| Edinburgh: A. aud C. Buack; London: Loyewan 
and Co, 





This day is published, price One Shilling. 


HE AGE and AUTHORSHIP of the 
PENTATEUCH Considered, in further reply to 
BISHOP COLENSO, Part IL Also reply to Part I, 
third edition, price la By the Kev. Wittiam H. Hoare, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. Joln’s College, Cambridge; 
author of “ Outlines of Ecclesiustical History, “ Veracity 
of Genesis,” &c. 
London: Rivixetons, Waterloo place. 
Deighton, Be, and Co. 


Continuation of ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, and 
THREE BEAUTIFUL LINE ENGRAVINGS, 
que ART-JOURNAL for APRIL 

(Price 2s. 6d.), 

Contains Three Line Engravings—viz., “ Barthram's 
Dirge,” engraved by D, Desvachez, from the picture by 
J. Noel Paton, {R.S.A.—** Venice "—“ the Bridge of Sighs,” 
by J. C, Armytage, after J. M. W. Turver, R.A.—and 
“ Poiladeiphia’, by J. Cousen, after Thomas Allom. 

Also, the thirteenth portion of the Illustrated Catalogue 
of the International Exhibition, in which are comprised 
specimens of carved l‘iorentine picture-frames, Viennese 
earved bedsteads, Engtish and Foreigu porcelain and 
bookbinding, glass mosaics, ecarvel clocks of Vien- 
nese workmanship, floor-cloths, cabinet furaiture, &c., 
&e. 

The literary cout: ibutions include :—A History of the 
China Works at Chelsea, by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., 
* ilustrated”— Philadelphia, by J. C. M. Bellew—History 
of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art, by Thomas Wright, 
F.S.A., “illustra‘el” by F. W. Pairholt, F.3.A.— Che Gold- 
smith’s Art—Casiellani’s Jewels—Plains, Table Lands, 
Hills, aud Valley-, by Professor Austed, F.R.S.—Nataral 
History, “illustrated” — Decorated Londou—British Seulp- 
ture—Photographs of the Sculpture of the Great Exhi- 
bition—Tue Machinery employed iu Art Manufacture, by 
Robert Hunt, F.R.S.—Notabilia of tie Interuational Ex- 
hibition, &c., &e. 

London : Jars 8S. Virtu 


Cambridge: 
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Amusement for the Easter Holidays. 


Next week, with 24 large Illustrations, Quarto, price One Guinea. 


LISPINGS FROM LOW LATITUDES; 


BEING AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
By the Hon. IMPULSIA GUSHINGTON. Edited by LORD DUFFERIN. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





OF A TOUR TO THE EAST. 








The Late Bishop Blomfield. 





Next week, with Portrait, 2 
MEMOIR OF CHARLES JAMES BLOMFIELD, 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


With Selections from his Correspondence. 
By his Son, Rev. ALFRED BLOMFIELD, M.A, 


D.D., 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


vols., post 8vo. 


- 








Completion of Mr, May’s Constitutional History of England. 


Just published, Vol. IT., in 8vo., price 18s. 
THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Since the Accession of George III. 
By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. 


“ 4 most valuable contribution to English history.”— | 


Spectator. : ‘ 
“ Mr. May’s ‘ History’ may be regarded as a continuation 


of Hallam’s; but with this great advantage, that as it | 


treats of matters which come more closely within the 
cognisance of the present generation, so it is calculated 
to be more popular and more universally read."—Zondon 
Review. 

“ Mr. May is entitled to the greatest praise both for the 
eare with which he has collected from hundreds of cum- 
brous volumes, insignificant pamphlets, reports of speeches 
and newspaper articles, the materials requisite for his 
work." —Examiner, 


* * 
* 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., 14 Ludgate hill. 


A New and Revised Edition of the First Votume is nearly ready. 


1760—1860. 


‘It is searcely possible to overrate the amount or value 
of the information contained in Mr. May's able and im- 
portant volume.” — West minster Review. 


“Two volumes which will henceforth be as indis- 
pensable as Mr. Hallam’s to every student of English 
constitutional history.”"—Reader. 


“* This ‘ History’ is in our opinion worthy of a place be- 
side the great work of Hallam. We recognize in it the 
same careful and conscientious industry which charac- 
terizes the elder historian, and in the matter of style the 
superiurity is, peruaps, with Mr. May.”—Athenzum. 








Second Edition. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three vols. 


LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


Author of “Olive Blake's Good Work.” 
Hvrast and Bracxerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


COMPLETION of DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
Just published, Volume XV. (the last, price 4s. 6d.) 
of the 


Works of THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 

the ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Containing :— 

BIOGRAPHIES contributed to 
Britannica” (Shakespeare, 
Schiller) ; 

A TORY’S ACCOUNT of TORYISM, WHIGGISM, and 
RADICALISM; 





the 


“Encyclopedia 
Pope, 


Goethe, and 


and 
AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER on the POLITICAL 
PARTIES of ENGLAND. 
Accompanied by a complete General Index. 
Volumes already Published :— 


Vol. 1.—Confessions of an English Opium-eater. 
Vol. 2.—Recollections of the Lake Poets. 

Vol. 3,—Last Days of Immanuel Kant. 

Vol. 4.—The English Mail-coach. 

Vol. 5.—Dr. Samuel Parr, &c, 

Vol. 6.—Richard Bentley, &c. 

Vol. 7.—Protestantism and other Essays. 

Vol. 8&—Leaders in Literature. 

Vol. 9.—The Cesars and other Writings. 

Vol. 10.—Style and Rhetoric. 

Vol. 11—Coleridge and Opium-eating. 

Vol. 12.—Speculations, Literary and Philosophie. 


Vol. 13.—Letters, Conversation, &c. 
Vol. 14.—Autobiographic Sketches, 1790—1803. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Bracx. London: Lonawan 


and Co. 
T™ 
No. XLVI. APRIL, 1863. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Austrian Constitutionalism, 

2. The Reformation Arrested. 

3. Resources of India. 

4. The Jews of Western Europe. 

5. Lady Morgan. 

6. Truth versus Edification, 

7. The Antiquity of Man. 

ContemporaRyY LiTeRatuRE:—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—z. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science. 
—. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 

London: Traupyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Will be published on the 31st inst. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 














By Her Majesty's Special Permission. 


A WELCOME. 


DEDICATED TO 
H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS of WALES. 


£8. d. 
Cloth, with gilt edges........ 010 6 
WES CaF oc cc cccccccccccce - 110 


“ Whoever happens to want an Easter offering for his 
own or anybody else’s bride, sister, or daughter, cannot 
do better than purchase a copy of ‘A Welcome,” in its 
handsome green and gold binding.”"—Saturday Review. 

“Miss Faithfull’s new volume is certain to be one 
of the handsomest gift-books of the year, and from its 
purpose will doubtless be one of the most popular.”— 
The Reader. 

“Tt cannot fil to be a coveted reminiscence of the 
Prince’s Bridal."—The Press. 

“The ‘Welcome’ is admirably printed, sumptuously 
appare!led, and deserves another welcome in its turn.”"— 
The Atheneum, 





“It will have, and deserves to have, a great yun as a 
wedding present, for Miss Faithfull’s own work 1s magni- 
ficently done, and rivals the best specimensof masculine | 
printing; and as for the intellectual interior, the good | 
element is quite sufficiently good to give the book a real 


value. Mr. Trollope’s story, ‘ Miss Ophelia Gledd,’ is 
quite the best of his minor performances.”—The 
Spectator. 





‘* Radiant with green and gold, its leaves just tinted with 
the colour of a bridal blush, and its printing the very per- 
fection of ‘ pica,’ this ‘Welcome’ issued from the Victoria 
Press is not unworthy even of the hand of its fair and 
Royal object, the Priucess Alexandra."—The Daily Tele- 
graph. 

“ Besides the writers we have mentioned, the author of | 
‘John Halifax,’ Isa Craig, Anthony Trollope, Mr, Kings- 
ley, Mr. Maurice, Hon. Mrs. Norton, and ascore of others, 
have contributed to form a volume which is not only 
worthy of its object, but will, no doubt, form an appro- 
priate gift to other than Royal Brides, and an ornament 
to other than princely boudoirs. —The Star. 

London: Emiry Farrurvtn, Princes street, Hanover 
square, and 83a Farringdon street. 








Now ready, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
RISH FALLACIES and ENGLISH 
FACTS, being an Appeal to the Common Sense of 
the British Public, on the subject of the Irish Convict 
System, éec., dc. By Scrvraror. 
Wi111AM Ringway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 





Just published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 
3 vols., post 8vo., price £1 1)s. 6d. 
HE RIVAL RACES; or, the Sons of 
Joel. A Legendary Romance. By EvGENE SvE. 
TRUBNEBR and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





In Three vols., post 8vo. 


| ' 
DEEP WATERS. A Novel. By Miss 


Ayxa Drury, Author of “ 
“ Friends and Fortune,” &c. 


Misrepresentation,’ 
[ This day. 


In feap. 8vo., 5s. 


The GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS, and 


the ENGLISH PUETS. By Extzapern Bargrerr 
Brown1xo. 
In Two vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


LIFE in the SOUTH, from the Com- 


mencement of the War. By A BLockapEp BririsH 
Svesect. Being a Social History of those who took 
part in the Battles, from a personal acquaintanee 
with them in their own Homes. 

“The authoress has enjoyed great and unusual 
facilities for her work, from a personal acquaintance 
with many of the leading men who took part in the 
battles. . - There is much in it calculated to throw 
light on the social condition and status both of the 
slaves and their masters in the South.”—Odserver. 


In demy 8vo., 18s. 


The LIFE of LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


Secretary of State in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
By Tuomas Macknienr. [ This day. 

“ This volume is a valuable contribution to biographi- 
cal literature. Mr. Macknight has presented us 
with the most comprehensive view of the character of 
Bolingbroke that has yet been published.”"—Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. 

Second Fiition, in Two vols., post 8vo., 21s, 


ROBA DI ROMA. By William W. 
Srory. (This day. 

“Mr. Story has indeed given us a most pleasant ad- 
dition to our gallery of Italian pictures from life. It will 
help more than any English book we know to give those 
who have never visited Rome some insight into the 
secret of the singnlar fascination exercised by the Eternal 
City. It will recall many pleasant memories to those 
who have lingered amoug its haunting glories. . . . . 
Mr. Story is just the man to give Northern minds the 
reflection of Italian bright and many-sided life. He has 
lived in Rome in the spring and summer, as well as the 
winter, or tourist's, season. He has studied the life of 
the people, as well as the lions of the place."—Reader. 

In post 8vo., 33, 6d. 


The IONIAN ISLANDS DURING the 
PRESENT CENTURY. By Captain WuyrTe 
Jervis, M.P. 

“The author of this opportunely published volume has 
thrown useful light on the subject. He has brought 
together facts which will assist discussion, and he has 
painted the character of the two parties to the con- 
templated union in such colour as will teach caution in 
any transactions with them. The public will welcome 
information calculated to guide their judgment cor- 
rectly.” —Morning Post. 

Cmapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


- JAPAN AND CHINA. 





The following New Works are now ready. 


EDO and PEKIN: Narrative of a 

Journey to the Capitals of Japan and China. 

With Notices of the Natural Productions, Agriculture, 

Horticulture, and Trade of those Countries, and other 

Things met with by the Way. By Roperr Fortune. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 1lés. 
Il. 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the 
TAEPING REBELLION; from Documents and In- 
formation collected in China. By Commander Bring, 
R.N. With Maps and Plans. Pest 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Ir 


FIVE MONTHS on the YANG-TSZE; 
with a Narrative of the Exploration of its Upper 
Waters. By Captain BLakistoy, R.A. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 18s, 

Joun Murray, Albermarle street. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., price 5s. 
PAress on PREACHING and PUB- 
- LIC SPEAKING. By a Wykenamist.—* The 
little book is certainly one of the cleverest and most 
interesting treatises on its subject which we possess. 
Though sermons be its theme, it has nothing of the prosi- 
ness and duliness which are unhappily associated with 
them. It is, on the contrary, good-humoured, genial, 
and amusing. It is, indeed, no pretensions to the 
character of a complete and elaborate essay, but it con- 
tains a great deal of sound and sensible advice, not 
perbaps conveyed the less effectively because there is 


| nothing ‘ex cathedra’ in its mode of administration, 


and itis recommended by illustrations and examples, 
rather than by positive and direct rules.”"— Guardian. 


London: Bett and Daxpy, 18¢ Fleet street. 


praasees MAGAZINE for APRIL, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

My Wanderings in West | A Chapter on Notables. 
Africa—A Visit to the| Lawrence Bloomtield in 
renowned Cities of Wart Ireland. Part VI.—Lough 
and Benin. By an Braccan. 

F.R.GS. Part Ll. con-| The Philosophy of Inven- 
tinued—The renowned tion and Patent Laws. 
City of Benin. April.—(Sequel to“ Mareb.”) 

Late Laurels—A Tale.| By Astley H. Baldwin. 
Chapters I.—ITI. American Literature and 

Essays on Political Econo- the Civil War. 
my.—Being a Sequel to | Castelrovinato. 

Papers which appeared| Some Remarks on Mr. 
in the “Cornhill Maga- Laing’s “ England's Mis- 
zine.” By John Ruskin, sion in the East.” 

The Antiquity of Man. The Mighty Three. 

Free Trauslation of the | Concerning the Estimate of 
Last Elegy of Propertius. Human Beings. By A. 
By the Right Hon. Sir| K. H. B. 

Edmund Head, Bart. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 
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Tl is day, at all the 
Iu rice 263. 

THE POLISH CAPTIVITY : 
an Account of the Present Position and Prospects of the 
Poles in the Kingdom of Poland, and in the Polish Pro 
vinces of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. By H. Suruesz 
LAND EDWARDS 

“Mr. Edward 
—Athenxum 

“It is a work which politici i ts, and all men 
of general information cannot at this juncture well do 
without."—Literary Times. 


The RUSSIANS at HOME. By 


ScTHERLAND Epwarps. 2nd Edition, post &vo., 10s. 6d, 


The HISTORY of the OPERA. 
By Surnertanp Evwaarps. 2nd Edition. 2 Vols.,post 
8yo., £1 Is. : 

“Tt is one of those treasures of amusing anecdote 
that may be taken up and laid down at a minute's notice.” 
=—TZimes. 


The NATIONALITIES of 


EUROPE. By Dr. R. G. Larnam. 2 vols., 8vo., 32s. 

“The mass of facts gathered from all quarters, and 
crowded together in the pages of these volumes, is 
something wonderful. They will be eagerly seized upon 
by the historical as well as the political and ethnological 
student.’ —Odserver. 


The HORSES of the SAHARA 


and the MANNERS of the DESERT, from the French 
of General Daumas, and the Emir Abd-el-Kader. By 
James Hotron. 8vo. (Jmmediately. 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS; 
their Physical Geography, Natural History, Civil History, 
Economies, and Trade, &c. By Protessor D. ‘I. ANsreD, 
and Dr. R. G. Larnam. With 72 illustrations by Paul J. 
Naftel. 8vo., 26s. 

«The Channel Islands’ is an excellent book of its 
class; well conceived, well written, well illustrated, well 
printed." —A then vum, Nov. 15, 1862. 

LADY MORGAN’S MEMOIRS, 
Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence. 

“The book that tells the story of Lady Morgan's life 
will always be of value.”—Daily Telegraph. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Sons, 14 Waterloo place, S.W 


ms, F 


book will be read with deep interest.” 


3 
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CHEAP EDITIONS of MR. JOHN SAUNDERS’ 
TALES. 
Just ready, third and cheaper edition, post 8vo., 6s., 
cloth. 
BEL DRAKE’S WIFE: A Novel. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS, 


“A striking book, clever, interesting, and original. 
We have seldom met with a book so thoroughly true to 


life, so deeply interesting in its detail, and so touching | 


in its simple pathos."—Athenzum. 

“ This is a work of unquestionable ability. . . . 
The author has the secret of moving the feelings 
extraordinary power.”"—Daily News, 

“A tale which, for simple interest and subdued but 
earnest pathos, is deserving of all commendation.”"— 
Illustrated London News. 

Also just ready, cheaper edition, post 8vo., 6s., cloth, 

The SHADOW in the HOUSE: 
Novel. By Jonn SAUNDERS. 

“ Refinement of taste, purity of moral tone, and poeti- 
eal and dramatic talent are conspicuous throughout.”— 
Globe. 

“This story will remain as one of the gems of English 
fiction.”"—City Press. 

“ Mr. Saunders is destined ere long to assume a high 
position among the novelists of the day.”"—Leader, 

London: Locxwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hail court, 
E.C. 


with 


A 





This day is published, in crown 8vo., price 4s. 
gy%2<cs VON HUTTEN, 
Imperial Poet and Orator—The Great Knightly | 
Reformer of the léth Century. Translated from | 
“ Chauffour-Kestner’s tudes jsur les Réformateurs du 
l16me Siecle.” By AncurpaLp Youna, Esq., Advocate. 
“The author has wisely permitted Hutten to speak for | 
himself. The notes of the translator are modest and 
serviceable.”"—Readcr. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Crark,. | 
London: HamittTon and Co. } 





Second Edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s New Novel. 
In a few days, Three Volumes, post 8vo. 
YLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. GAsKe t, | 
Author of “The Life of Charlotte Bronté,” “ Mary | 
Barton,” &c, 
Sauirn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, with Two Illustrations, post 8vo. 
HE STORY of ELIZABETH. 
(Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) 
Suiru, EvpeEr, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








HRONOLOGICAL and GENEALO- 
GICAL TABLES, illustrative of English History, 
comprising fifteen tables of battles and sieges, with their 
results, two tables of treatises with their terms, and four- 
teen genealogical tabies. By Jonn CHARLES CURTIs, 
aes Author of a “ School and College History of Eng- 
and.” 


Just published, post 4to., price 2s. | 
! 
| 
} 


London: Stmpxin and Co. 





Now ready, printed on good paper. 
HE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE, | 
for FARMERS, GARDENERS, SAILORS, &c. 
One dozen copies sent free by post on receipt of one 
penny stamp addressed to 
T. Roberts and Co., 8 Crane court, Fleet street, London- 


ft 





P 


| tive interesting to all. 


| Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand, in 1861 and 1862. 


Now ready, 8vo., price 10s. éd. 
UAL ARITHMETIC. A New Art. 
| Invented and Developed by OLIVER BYRNE, 
Military, Mechanical, and Civil iwineer, and formerly | 









Professor of Mathem 1e College of Civil Enugi- 

neers at Putney. 
“Dual Arithmetic unfolds the capabilities of numbers 

in an original manner, extends the boundaries of mathe- | 

| matical science,and establishes new rules by which many 
difficult problems of the greatest utility and importance | 
are solved with ease without the aid of tables, cumbersome 
formule, or methods of approximation.”"—Extract from 
Preface. 





tics In ¢t 








Now ready, feap 8vo., price 5s. 6d. 
T HE ODES and CARMEN) 
, SECULARE of HORACE. Translated into 
English Verse by Jonn Conrnoron, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 











Now ready, 4to., cloth, gilt edges, £3 3s. 
RITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn from 
Professor Harvey's “ Phycologia Britannica,” with | 
descriptions in popular language by Mrs. ALrrep Garry. 
*,* This volume contains drawings of the British Sea- | 


| 
| 

| weeds in 803 figures, with descriptions of each, including | 
all the newly-discovered species; an Introduction, an | 
| Amateur’s Synopsis, Ruies for Preserving and Laying | 
Out Seaweeds, and an Order for their Arrangement in | 
the Herbarium. 

“ Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Gatty’s ‘ Parables | 
from Nature,’ and especially with her delightful parable | 
about ‘ Red Snow,’ need not be told that the literary part 

ably executed by a competent and loving 
mS In her present work, Mrs. Gatty has en- 
| deavoured, and we think most successfully, to tran- 
| slate the terms and phrases of science into the language 
| of amateurs, especially of amateuresses. Mrs. Gatty’s 
familiarity with the plants themselves has enabled Ler 
todo this charitable oftice without falling into the errors 
to whicha mere compiler in departing from a beaten 
track would be liable.”— Gardener's Chronicle, 


has been 





Immediately, in 4to., uniform with the above. 
RITISH BEETLES. Transferred in 

259 Plates from Curtis's “ British Entomology,” 
with Descriptions, by E. W. JANSON, Esq., Secretary 


| of the Entomological Society. 
|GLEMIPSES into PETLAND. | By the 
SW Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., Author of “ The Mlus- 
trated Natural History.” With a Frontispiece, by Crane, 
London : BELL and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 





The Second Edition, revised, iu 8vo., price 9s., cloth, 
+-\—p , , en , 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; 
or, Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral 
and Social Science. By Cnar.es Bray. 

“The establishment of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Social Science, in 1857, was the practical 
recognition of the principle that mind is equally the 
subject of fixed law with matter.... This recognition 
involves the re-construction of our whole ethical code, 
which must be rebuilt upon the principle that nothing is 
to be left to accident in the moral world, any more than 
in the physical." —Preface. 

London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. | 








MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the ENGLISH 
QUEENS. 

Complete in 8 vols., post 8vo. (each containing between 
600 and 700 pages), with many Portraits, price £3, cloth 
lettered; or any vol. separately, price 7s. éd., to com- 

lete sets. 

IVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, 

4 from the Norman Conquest. By Acres Srrick- 
LAND. Dedicated by express permission to Her Majesty. 
A New Edition, revised, corrected, and augmented ; and 
embellished with Portraits of every Queen. 

“ These volumes have the fascination of romance united 
to the integrity of history. The work is written by a lady 
of considerable learning, indefatigable industry, and care- 
ful judgment. All these qualifications for a biographer 
and an historian she has brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject of her volumes, and from them has resulted a narra- 
It is a lucid arrangement of facts, 
derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination 
of industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not 
often met with in biographies of crowned heads.’"— 
Times. 

London: Lonemax, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 














Just published, in One vol., post Svo., with Maps and 
Illustrations, price 7s. 6d, cloth. 
VACATION TOUR at the ANTI- 


e PODES, through Victoria, Tasmania, New South 


By B. A. Heywoop, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London : LonemaN, GREEN, and Co.,14 Ludgate hill. 





Just published, price One Shilling. 
TJINDICATION of COLENSO. 
By the Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” Re- 
printed from “Good Words,” with additions, 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, 
London: Loneman and Co. 





| delivered at Saltley, near Birmingham, February 3, 1863, 
| with subsequent additions. 
B. ADDERLEY, M.P. 


This day, price 1s. 


CENTURY of EXPERIMENTS on 


SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS—A Lecture 
By the Right Hon. C. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bovry, West Strand. 





NEW WORKS. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. CCXL. APRIL, 1863. (On Thursday next. 
ConTENTS. 
I. KINGLAKE’S INVASION of the CRIMEA. 
II. WORSLEYS TRANSLATION of the ODYSSEY 
Ill. TITHE IMPROPRIATION, 
IV. SIMANCA’S RECORDS of HENRY VII. 
Vv. The BLACK COUNTRY. 
VL. INDIA UNDER LORD CANNING. 
VII. The BIBLE and the CHURCH, 
VILL. SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S JAPAN. 
IX. HUXLEY'S MAN'S PLACE in NATURE. 
X. The GREEK REVOLUTION. 








2. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George 
IIL, 1760—1860. By T. Erskine May, ©.B. Vol. I. 
8vo., 18s. 

4 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 


TORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George 
ITT., 1760—1860. By Tuomas Ersxive May, C.B, A 
New Edition of the First Volume is nearly ready. 


4. 
The WEATHER BOOK: a 


Manual of Practical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral 
Robert Firzroy, R.N., F.RS. Second Edition, revised 
with 16 Illustrations. 8vo., 15s. 


The CAPITAL of the TYCOON: 


a Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan. By 
Sir RurHerrorp Atcock, K.C.B. With 2 Maps and 
142 Illustrations. 2 Vols., 8vo., 42s. 


6. 
HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. 
H. Merte D’Avsiene, D.D. Vols. I. and IL., 8vo., price 
28s. 


The CHORALE-BOOK for ENG- 


LAND. The Hymns translated by C. Winxworrn; 
the Tunes, for Four Voices, compiled, &c., hy W. 
STERNDALE Bennerr, and by Otro GoLpscumipT. 
Feap. 4to., 10s. 6d. 


8 


A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. 


By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” “ The Experience of 
Life,” &e. Feap. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
9 


-LECTURES on the HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. By Wrut1am Lonoman. Lecture IV., 
comprising the reign of Edward J. (1272 to 1307); with 
Map and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo., price 3s, 

*,* Lecture V., comprising the reign of Edward IT., 
with a Map of Scouand in the Thirteenth Century, and 
a Plan of the Battle of Bannockburn, completing Vol. I., 
with a Copious Index, will be published immediately. 


10. 
JOURNAL ofa RESIDENCE on 


a GEORGIAN PLANTATION in 1838—1859. By 
Frances ANNE KeMBLE. Post 6vo. [Just ready. 


ll. 
The LIFE of AMELIA SIEVE. 


KING. Translated from the German, with the Authors 
sanction, by CATHERINE WINXKWoRTH. Post Svo. 
(in a few days. 


The PRINCIPLES of CHARI- 


TABLE WORK—Love, Truth, and Order—as set forth 


| in the Writings of Ametia Srevextne, Foundress of 


the Female Society for the Care of the Sick and Poor ip 
Hamburg. Post Svo. (in @ few days. 


13. 
HISTORY of the SUPERNA- 


TURAL in all AGES and NATIONS, in all CHURCHES, 
CHRISTIAN and PAGAN : Demonstrating a Universal 
Faith. By Witt1aM Howitt. 2 vols., post Svo., 18s. 


14. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK 
of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the 
Right Rev. Jonn Wittiam Coenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. Part L., price 6s.; Part IT., price 7s. 6d. 

15. 
HEAT Considered as a MODE 


of MOTION : a Course of Twelve Lectures, delivered at 
the Royal Institution. By Joun Tyxpatt, F.R.S. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


16. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMIS- 


TRY and the ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. 


By H. Warrs, B.A., F.C.8. Tn 16 Monthly Parts, price 


bs. each, Parts L end II. now ready. 





London : 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 
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Amusement for the Easter Holidays. 


Next week, with 24 large Illustrations, Quarto, price One Guinea. 


LISPINGS FROM LOW LATITUDES; 


BEING AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO THE EAST. 
By the Hon. IMPULSIA GUSHINGTON. Edited by LORD DUFFERIN, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








The Late Bishop Blomfield. 


Next week, with Portrait, 2 vols., post Svo. 


MEMOIR OF CHARLES JAMES BLOMFIELD, 





D.D., BISHOP 
With Selections from 


By his Son, Rev. ALFRED BLOMFIELD, M.A. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


OF LONDON. 


his Correspondence. 


Albemarle Street. 








Completion of Mr. May’s Constitutional History of England. 


Just published, Vol. IL., in 8vo., price 18s. 
THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Since the Accession of George III. 
By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. 





“A most valuable contribution to English history."— 
Spectator. : i 

“ Mr. May’s ‘ History’ may be regarded as a continuation | 
of Hallam’s; but with this great advantage, that as it | 
treats of matters which come more closely within the | 
cognisance of the present generation, so it is caleulated 
to be more popular and more universally read.”—Zondon 
Review. 

“Mr. May is entitled to the greatest praise both for the | 
eare with which he has collected from hundreds of cum- 
brous volumes, insignificant pamphlets, reports of speeches 
and newspaper articles, the materials requisite for his 
work,” —Examiner, ! 


*.* A New and Revised Edition of the First Votume is nearly ready. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., 14 Ludgate hill. 


760—1860. 


“Tt is scarcely possible to overrate the amount or value 
of the information contained in Mr. May's able and im- 
portant volume.”— Westminster Review. 


“Two volumes which will henceforth be as indis- 
pensable as Mr. Hallam’s to every student of English 
constitutional history.”—Reader. 


“* This ‘ History’ is in our opinion worthy of a place be- 
side the great work of Hallam. We recoguize in it the 
same careful and conscientious industry which charac- 
terizes the elder bistorian, and in the matter of style the 
superivrity is, peruaps, with Mr. May.” —Athenxum, 








Second Edition. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three vols. 


LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


Author of “Olive Blake's Good Work.” 
Hvarst and Brackerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





COMPLETION of DE QUINCEY’'S WORKS, 
Just published, Volume XV. (the last, price 4s. 6d.) 
of the 


W OrKS of THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
the ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Containing :— 

BIOGRAPHIES contributed to the ‘Encyclopmdia 
Britannica” (Shakespeare, Pope, Goethe, and 
Schiller) ; 

A TORY’S ACCOUNT of TORYISM, WHIGGISM, and 
RADICALISN; 

and 

AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER on the POLITICAL 
PARTIES of ENGLAND. 

A panied by a complete General Index. 
Volumes already Published :— 

Vol. 1.—Confessions of an English Opium-eater. 

Vol. 2.—Recollections of the Lake Poets. 

Vol. 3.—Last Days of Immanuel Kant. 

Vol. 4.—The English Mail-coach. 

Vol. 5.—Dr. Samuel Parr, &c, 

Vol. 6.—Richard Bentley, &c. 

Vol. 7.—Protestantism and other Essays. 

Vol. 8.—Leaders in Literature. 

Vol. 9.—The Cesars and other Writings. 

Vol. 10.—Style and Rhetoric. 

Vol. 11.—Coleridge and Opium-eating. 

Vol. 12.—Speculations, Literary and Philosophie. 

Vol. 13.—Letters, Conversation, &c. 

Vol. 14.—Autobiographiec Sketches, 1790—1803. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Lonawan 


and Co, 
™ 
No. XLVI. APRIL, 1863. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Austrian Constitutionalism. 
2. The Reformation Arrested. 
3. Resources of India. 
4. The Jews of Western Europe. 
5. Lady Morgan. 
6. Truth versus Edification, 
7. The Antiquity of Man. 
CoxtewporaRy LireraturE:—I. Theology and Philo- 

sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science. 








Will be published on the 31st inst. 


WESTMINSTER’ REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 








4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 
London: Traubner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


By Her Majesty's Special Permission. 


A WELCOME. 


DEDICATED TO 
H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS of WALES. 





£s. d. 
Cloth, with gilt edges........ 010 6 
WEG Calf co ccccscccccscces - 110 


“Whoever happens to want an Easter offering for his 
own or anybody else’s bride, sister, or daughter, cannot 
do better than purchase a copy of ‘A Welcome,” in its 
handsome green and gold binding.”"—Saturday Review. 

“Miss Faithfull’s new volume is certain to be one 
of the handsomest gift-books of the year, and from its 
purpose will doubtless be one of the most popular.”— 
The Reader. 

“It cannot fil to be a coveted reminiscence of the 
Prince's Bridal.” —The Press. 

“The ‘Welcome’ is admirably printed, sumptuously 
apparelled, and deserves another welcome in its turn.”— 
The Athenzum, 

“It will have, and deserves to have, a great run as a 
wedding present, for Miss Faithfull’s own work is magni- 
ficently done, and rivals the best specimensof masculine 
printing; and as for the intellectual interior, the good 
element is quite sufficiently good to give the book a real 
value. Mr. Trollope’s story, ‘Miss Ophelia Gledd,’ is 
quite the best of his minor performances.”—The 
Spectator. 

‘* Radiant with green and gold, its leaves just tinted with 
the colour of a bridal blush, and its printing the very per- 
fection of ‘ pica,’ this ‘ Welcome’ issued from the Victoria 
Press is not unworthy even of the hand of its fair and 
Royal object, the Priucess Alexandra.”"—The Daily Tele- 
graph. 

“Besides the writers we have mentioned, the author of | 
‘John Halifax,’ Isa Craig, Anthony Trollope, Mr, Kings- 
ley, Mr. Maurice, Hon. Mrs. Norton, and ascore of others, 
have contributed to form a volume which is not only 
worthy of its object, but will, no doubt, form an appro- 
priate gift to other than Royal Brides, and an ornament 
to other than princely boudoirs. "—The Star. 

London: Ewtty Farrarvtt, Princes street, Hanover 
square, and 83a Farringdon street. 





Now ready, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
RISH FALLACIES and ENGLISH 
FACTS, being an Appeal to the Common Sense of 
the British Public, on the subject of the Irish Convict 
System, &c., dc. By Scrvraror. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





Just published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 
8 vols., post 8vo., price £1 lls. 6d. 
THE RIVAL RACES; or, the Sons of 
Joel. A Legendary Romance. By EvGENE SvE. 
TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





In Three vols., post 8vo. 


DEEP WATERS. A Novel. By Miss 


Axyxa Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,’ 
“ Friends and Fortune,” &c. [ This day. 


In feap. 8vo., 5s. 


The GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS, and 


the ENGLISH POETS. By Extzavera Bagrerr 
BRrownina. 
In Two vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


LIFE in the SOUTH, from the Com- 


mencement of the War. By A BLockapEp BririsH 
Svesect. Being a Social History of those who took 
part in the Battles, from a personal acquaintanee 
with them in theirown Homes. 

“The authoress has enjoyed great and unusual 
facilities for her work, from a personal acquaintance 
with many of the leading men who took part in the 
battles. . . . There is much in it calculated to throw 
light on the social condition and status both of the 
slaves and their masters in the South.”—Odserver. 


In demy 8vo., 18s. 


The LIFE of LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


Secretary of State in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
By Tuomas MAckNIGRt. ( This day. 

“ This volume is a valuable contribution to biographi- 
cal literature. Mr. Macknight has presented us 
with the most comprehensive view of the character of 
Bolingbroke that has yet been published.”"—Bell's Weekly 
Messenger. 

Second Fdition, in Two vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By William W. 
Srory. [ This day. 

“ Mr. Story has indeed given us a most pleasant ad- 
dition to our gallery of Italian pictures from life. It will 
help more than any English book we know to give those 
who have never visited Rome some insight into the 
secret of the singnlar fascination exercised by the Eternal 
City. It will recall many pleasant memories to those 
who have lingered among its haunting glories. . . . . 
Mr. Story is just the man to give Northern minds the 
reflection of Italian bright and many-sided life. He has 
lived in Rome in the spring and summer, as well as the 
winter, or tourist’s, season. He has studied the life of 
the people, as well as the lions of the place.” —Reader. 

In post 8vo., 3s, Gd. 


The IONIAN ISLANDS DURING the 
PRESENT CENTURY. By Captain WuytTe 
Jervis, M.P. 

“ The author of this opportunely published volume has 
thrown useful light on the subject. He has brought 
together facts which will assist discussion, and he has 
painted the character of the two parties to the con- 
templated union in such colour as will teach caution in 
any transactions with them. The public will welcome 
information calculated to guide their judgment cor- 
rectly.” —Morning Post. 

CmapMaAN and HAtt, 193 Piccadilly. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 





The following New Works are now ready. 


EDO and PEKIN: Narrative of a 

Journey to the Capitals of Japan and China. 

With Notices of the Natural Productions, Agriculture, 

Horticulture, and Trade of those Countries, and other 

Things met with by the Way. By Roperr Fortune. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 1és. 
I. 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the 
TAEPING REBELLION; from Documents and In- 
formation collected in China. By Commander Bring, 
R.N. With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ir 


FIVE MONTHS on the YANG-TSZE; 
with a Narrative of the Exploration of its Upper 
Waters. By Captain Braxistoy, R.A. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 18s, 

JouN Murray, Albermarle street. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., price 5s. 


PAress on PREACHING and PUB- 
LIC SPEAKING. By a Wyrxenamist.—* The 
little book is certainly one of the cleverest and most 
interesting treatises on its subject which we possess. 
Though sermons be its theme, it has nothing of the prosi- 
ness and dullness which are unhappily associated with 
them. It is, on the contrary, good-humoured, genial, 
and amusing. It is, indeed, no pretensions to the 
character of a complete and elaborate essay, but it con- 
tains a great deal of sound and sensible advice, not 
perhaps conveyed the less effectively because there is 
nothing ‘ex cathedré’ in its mode of administration, 
and itis recommended by illustrations and examples, 
rather than by positive and direct rules.”— Guardian. 


London: Bett and Daxpy, 186 Fleet street. 


prescers MAGAZINE for APRIL, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

My Wanderings in West | A Chapter on Notables. 
Africa—A Visit to the | Lawrence Bloomtield in 
renowned Cities of Wart Ireland. Part VI.—Lough 
and Benin. By an Bracean. 

F.R.G 8. Part Il. con- |The Philosophy of Inven- 
tinued—The renowned tion and Patent Laws. 
City of Benin. April.—(Sequel to“ Mareb.”) 

Late Laurels.—A Tale. By Astley H. Baldwin. 
Chapters I.—ITI. American Literature and 

Essays on Political Econo- the Civil War. 
my.—Being a Sequel to | Castelrovinato. 

Papers which appeared| Some Remarks on Mr. 
in the “Cornhill Maga- Laing’s “ England's Mis- 
zine.” By John Ruskin, sion in the East.” 

The Antiquity of Man. The Mighty Three. 

Free Trauslation of the | Concerning the Estimate of 
Last Elegy of Propertius. Human Beings. By A. 
By the Right Hon. Sir| K.H 
Edmund Head, Bart. 


London: PARKER, Sox, and Bovan, West Strand. 
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S., OVO., Wit 


sibra ies, in Two Vol 
ns, price 2 


THE POLIS SH CAPTIV ITY 


Pres nt Position and Prospects of the | 
the lish Pro 


By H. Se 


This day, at all | the 





an Account of the 
Poles in the Kingdom of Poland, and in 
vinces of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
LAND EpWARpDs 
“Mr. Edwards’ b 
—Athenxum 


k will be read with deep interest.” 


! y 1alists, and all men 


“Tt is a work which politicians, jour 
of general information cannot at this juncture well do 
without." —Literary Times. 
The RUSSIANS at HOME. By 


ScTHERLAND Epwarps. 2nd Edition, post 8vo., 10s. 6d, 


The HISTORY of the OPERA. 


By SuTHERLAND Epvwarps. 2nd Edition. 2 Vols.,post 
Syvo., £1 1s. 

“Tt is one of those treasures of amusi ng anec dote | 
that may be taken up and laid down at a minute's notice.’ 
Times. 


The NATIONALITIES of 


EUROPE. By Dr. R. G. Laraam. 2 vols., 8vo., 32s. 

“The mass of facts gathered from all quarters, and 
crowded together in the pages of these volumes, is 
something wonderful. They will be eagerly seized upon | 
by the historical as well as the political and ethnological 
student.” —Observer. 


The HORSES of the SAHARA 


and the MANNERS of the DESERT, from the 
of General Daumas, and the Emir Abd-el-Kader. By 
James Herron. 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS; 


their Physical Ge eography, Natural History, C co History, 
Economies, and Trade, &e. By Professor D. ANSTED, 
and Dr. R. G. Latnam. With 72 illustrations 2 Paul J. 
Naftel. 8vo., 26s. 

“*The Channel Islands’ is an excellent book of its 
class ; well conceived, well written, well illustrated, well 
printed.” "—Athenwum, Nov. 15, 1862. 

T 
LADY MORGAN’S MEMOIRS, 
Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence. 

“The book that tells the story of Lady Morgan's life 
will always be of value.”—Daily Telegraph. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Sons, 14 Waterloo place, S.W 





CHEAP EDITIONS of MR. JOHN SAUNDERS’ 
TALES, 
Just ready, third and cheaper edition, post Svo., 6s., 
cloth. 
BEL DRAKE’S WIFE: A Novel. 
By Jon SAUNDERS. 

“A gtriking book, clever, interesting, 
We have seldom met with a book so thoroughly true to 
life, so deeply interesting in its detail, and so touching 
in its simple pathos.” —Athenxum. 

“ This is a work of unquestionable ability. . 
The author has the secret of moving the feelings with 
extraordinary power.”"—Daily News, 

“A tale which, for simple interest and subdued but 
earnest pathos, is deserving of all commendation.”"— 
Illustrated London News. 

Also just ready, cheaper edition, post 8vo., 63., cloth. 

The SHADOW in the HOUSE: A 
Novel. By Jonn SAUNDERS. 

“ Refinement of taste, purity of moral tone, and poeti- 
eal and dramatic talent are conspicuous throughout.” — 
Globe. 

“This story will remain as one of the gems of English 
fiction.”—City Press. 

“ Mr. Saunders is destined ere long to assume a high 
position among the novelists of the day.”— Leader. 

London: Locxwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hail court, 











This day is published, in crown 8vo., price 4s. 
LRICH VON HUTTEN, 
Imperial Poet and Orator—The Great Knightly 
Reformer of the léth Century. Translated from 
“ Chauffour-Kestner’s Etudes [sur les Réformateurs du 
16me Siecle.” By AncurpaLp Youna, Esq., Advocate. 
“The author has wisely permitted Hutten to speak for 
himself. The notes of the translator are modest and 
serviceable.” —Reader. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLarx. 
London: Hamitton and Co. 





Second Edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s New Novel. 
In a few days, Three Volumes, post 8vo. | 
YLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. GAskett, 
Author of “ The Life of Charlotte Bronté,” “ Mary 
Barton,” &c. 
Saurn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, with Two Illustrations, post 8vo. 
HE STORY of ELIZABETH. 
(Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) 
Smiru, ELpeER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








THER- 


French | 
| Amateur’s Synopsis, Ruies for Preserving and Laying | 
Out Seaweeds, and an Order for their Arrangement in | 


and original. | 


‘| NEW BOC BOOKS. 





Now ready, 8 ce 10s. Od. 
UAL ARITHME TIC. A New Art. 
Invented and Developed by OLIVER BYRNE, 
Military, Mechanical, = Civil E ineer, and forme rly 
Professor of Mathematics in the ‘ollege of Civil Enugi- 


neers at Putney. 
“Dual Arithmetic unfolds the capabilities of numbers 
in an original manner, extends the boundaries of mathe- 
| matical science,and establishes new rules by which many 
difficult problems of the gi est utility and importance 
are solved with ease withou aid of tables, cumbersome 
formule, or methods of approximation.”"—Extract from 
Preface. 








Now ready, feap 8vo., price 5s. (d. 
HE ODES and CARMEN 
S.RCULARE of HORACE. Translated 
English Verse by Jonn Conrxerox, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 








} 
| 
| Now ready, 4to., cloth, gilt edges, £3 3s. 
RITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn from 
Professor Harvey's “ Phycologia Britannica,” with 
descriptions in popular language by Mrs. ALrrep Garry. 
*,* This volume contains drawings of the British Sea- 
weeds in 803 figures, with descriptions of each, inclu: ding } 
all the newly-discovered species; an Introduction, an 


the Herbarium. 
“Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Gatty’s ‘ Parables 
from Nature,’ and especially with her delightful parable 


about ‘ Red Snow,’ need not be & ak i that the literary part 
has been ably executed by a competent and loving 
observer. In her present work, Mrs. Gatty has en- 


deavoured, and we think most 
slate the terms and phrases of science into the language 
| of amateurs, especially of amateuresses. Mrs. Gatty's 
familiarity with the plants themselves has enabled ler 
todo this charitable office without falling into the errors 
to which a mere 
track would be liable.” 


successfully, to tran- 


— Gardener's Chronicle, 





Immediately, in 4to., uniform with the above. 
RITISH BEETLES. Transferred 
259 Plates frown Curtis’s “ British Entomology,” 
with Descriptions, by E. W. JANSON, Esq., Secretary 
of the Eutomological Society. 








Now “9° feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
LIMPSES into PETLAND. By the 
Rev. J. _ WOOD, M.A., Author of “ The Ilus- 
trated Natural History.” With a Frontispiece, by Crane, 
London : BELL aud Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 





price 9s. , cloth. 


NECESSITY ; 


The Second Edition, revised, in 8vo., 


HE PHILOSOPHY of 


or, Natural Law as applicable to Mental, 
and Social Science. By Cnar es Bray. 


“The establishment of the British Association for the 


Advancement of Social Science, in 1857, was the practical | 


principle that mind is equally the 
subject of fixed law with matter.... This recognition 
involves the re-construction of our whole ethical code, 
which must be rebuilt upon the principle that nothing is 
to be left to accident in the moral world, any more than 
in the physical.”—Preface. 

London: Loxeman, GREEN, and Co., 


recognition of the 


14 Ludgate hill. 





MISS STRICKLAND'’S LIV ES of the ENGLISH 
QUE 


NS. 





Cc omplete i in 8 vols., post 8vo. (each containing between 
600 and 700 pages), with many Portraits, price £3, cloth 
lettered; or any vol. separately, price 7s. 6d., to com- 
plete sets. 

IVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, 

4 from the Norman Conquest. By AGNes Srrick- 
LAND. Dedicated by express permission to Her Majesty. 
A New Edition, revised, corrected, and augmented ; and 
embellished with Portraits of every Queen. 

“ These volumes have the fascination of romance united 
to the integrity of history. The work is written by a lady 
of conside rable learning, indefatigable industry, and care- 
ful judgment. All these qualifications for a biographer 
and an historian she has brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject of her volumes, aud from them has resulted a narra- 
tive interesting to all. It is a lucid arrangement of facts, 
derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination 
of industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not 
often met with in biographies of crowned heads.”"— 
Times, 
London : 


Lonomay, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 








Just published, in One vol., post Svo., with Maps and 
Tiiustrations, price 7s. 6d, cloth. 

VACATION TOUR at the ANTI- 

a PODES, through Victoria, Tasmania, New South 

Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand, in 1861 and 1862. 

By B. A. Heywoop, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

London : Lonemay, Green, and Co.,14 Ludgate hill. 





Just published, post 4to., price 2s. 


HRONOLOGICAL and GENEALO- 
GICAL TABLES, illustrative of English History, 
comprising fifteen tables of battles and sieges, with their | 
results, two tables of treatises with their terms, and four- } 
teen genealogical tabies. By Jonn CHARLES CvRtis, | 
, , Author of a “ School ont College History of Eng- 
and. 


Just published, price One Shilling. 
TINDICATION of COLENSO. 
By the Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” Re- 
printed from “Good Words,” with additions. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 
London: Loneman and Co. 





London: Stmpxrn and Co. 





Now ready, printed on good paper. 
HE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE, 
for FARMERS, GARDENERS, SAILORS, é&c. 
One dozen copies sent free by post on receipt of one 
penny stamp addressed to 
T. Roberts and Co., 8 Crane court, Fleet street, London- 


delivered at Saltley, near Birmingham, February 3, 1863, 
with subsequent additions. 
B. ADDERLEY, M.P. 


This day, price ls. 


CENTURY of EXPERIMENTS on 
SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS—A Lecture 


By the Right Hon. C. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 
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compiler in departing from a beaten | 


Moral, | Life,” &c. 





| NEW WORKS 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. CCXL. APRIL, 1863. (On Thursday next. 
ConTENTS. 


I. KINGLAKE’S INVASION of the CRIMEA. 
IL WORSLEY'S TRANSLATION of the ODYSSEY 
Ill. TITHE IMPROPRIATION, 
IV. SIMANCA’S RECORDS of HENRY VII. 
The BLACK COUNTRY. 

VI. INDIA UNDER LORD CANNING 

VII. The BIBLE and the CHURCH, 
VILL SiR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S JAPAN, 

LX. HUXLEYS MAN'S PLACE in NATURE. 

X. The GREEK REVOLUTION. 


- 








2. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George 
I11., 1760—1860. By T. Erskine May, C.B. Vol. I. 
Svo., 18s, 

3. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George 
ITT., 1760-1860. By Tnomas Ersxive May, C.B, A 
New Edition of the First Volume is nearly ready. 


The WEATHER BOOK: a 


Manual of Practical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral 
Ronert Frrzroy, R.N., F.RS. Second Edition, revised 
with 16 Illustrations. 8vo., lbs. 


The CAPITAL of the TYCOON : 


a Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan. By 
Sir Rurnerrorp Atcock, K.C.B. With 2 Maps and 
| 142 Illustrations. 2 Vols., 8vo., 42s. 


6. 

HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J, 
H. Merte D’Avaiene, D.D. Vols. I. and IL., 8vo., price 
28s. 


The CHORALE-BOOK for ENG- 


LAND. The Hymns translated by C. Wixxwortn; 
the Tunes, for Four Voices, compiled, &c., by W. 
STERNDALE Bennett, and by Ortro GoLpscumuipr. 
Feap. 4to., 10s. 6d. 


8. 
A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. 


By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” “The Experience of 
Feap. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


wv. 


" 
-LECTURES on the HISTORY 
| of ENGLAND. By Witt1aM Lonomay. Lecture IV., 
comprising the reign of Edward J. (1272 to 1307); with 
Map and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo., price 3s. 

*,* Lecture V., comprising the reign of Edward IT., 
with a Map of Scouand in the Thirteenth Century, and 
a Plan of the Battle of Bannockburn, completing Vol. I., 
with a Copious Index, will be published immediately, 


10. 
JOURNAL ofa RESIDENCE on 


a GEORGIAN PLANTATION in 1638—1859. By 
FRANCES ANNE KeMBLE. Post 6vo. (Just ready. 


ll. 

The LIFE of AMELIA SIEVE- 
KING. Translated from the German, with the Authors 
sanction, by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. Post 8yo. 

(in a few days. 


» 

The PRINCIPLES of CHARI- 
TABLE WORK—Love, Truth, and Order—as set forth 
in the Writings of AmeLia SIeVEKING, Foundress of 
the Female Society for the Care of the Sick and Poor in 
Hamburg. Post Svo. (in @ few days. 


13. 

HISTORY of the SUPERNA- 
TURAL in all AGES and NATIONS. in all CHURCHES, 
CHRISTLAN and PAGAN : Demonstrating a Universal 
Faith. By Witt1am Howrrt. 2 vols., post Svo., 18s. 

14. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK 
of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the 
Right Rev. Jouxn Wittiam Coienso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. Part L., price 6s.; Part IT., price 7s. éd. 

15. 


HEAT Considered as a MODE 
of MOTION : a Course of Twelve Lectures, delivered at 
the Royal Institution. By Jonny TYNDALL, F.R.S. With 
100 Ilustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMIS- 
TRY and the ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES, 
By H. Warts, B.A., F.C.8. In 16 Monthly Parts, price 
5s. each. Parts Land II. now ready. 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 
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65 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


WINES OF HUNGARY. 


“ No life without phosphor.’—Kuertzrxsky, pp. 15, 16, of Wine Report for 1863. 


—e - a 


WHITE WINES. 


Admirably adapted for dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from 
acidity, combined with the full high aroma of the Rhine wines. 


(Bottles included) per Doz. 


Villany Muscat ae re oo “a 


Badasconyer --- — = oe isi .. 24s, 
Pesther Steinbruch -.-- te ae we -» 26s. 
Somlauer Auslese eee cs ae pee -- 28s. 
Dioszeger Bakator -- eos oon ove + 30s. 

Ditto ditto Anuslese _ ‘iia a --- 92s 


Ruszte (rich) ... oe ere ese sil -» 40s. 
Szamorodny (dry Tokay oe eee on w- 42s. 
Any of the above in Pints 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 


RED WINES. 


Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, 
and containing great body without acidity. 

(Bottles included) per Doz, 

Visontaere ... — eee eee eco eco : 

Adlerberger Ofner, recommended coe crs -» 24s. 

Menes, exceedingly stout and full-bodied ... one -- 28s. 

Erlaure, high-flavoured ditto eos es ios «- 28e. 


Any of the above in Pints 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 


SWEET WINES. 
— a —_ ae “es an 7a Tokay 
okay-Imper! ove one ase ose \ - < 
Da Krone pa pa a «- 96s. “F ollla” 





Ditto ditto 5 Gills. 





Honcary.—Tho equitable re-adjustment of the wine duties finally 


| therefore, influence aright the judgment as to its dietetic merits in 


made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer admitting wines below 26” | general, and especially its therapeutic indication. 


of spirit instead of 18° as first enacted, has enabled me to import and 
supply the stout and superior growths of this country without any 
advance in price, and it is with increased satisfaction that I announce 
the cordial approval of those of my friends who have tried them. All 
writers on the capability and resources of Hungary express their sur- 
prise at the quantity annually produced, being no less than 350 millions 
of gallons, constituting her one of the largest wine-growing regions in 
Europe; and it is further deserving of remark, that Hungary and 
Greece are the only countries of any note that have hitherto escaped 
the oidium. The character of the red class may be described as a stout 
Burgundy, with a full Claret flavour, and generally they are stronger 
than either French or Rhenish wines. The main reason for this may 
be sought in the species of grape, in the peculiarities of the soil, in the 
exceptional climate of the country, and finally, perhaps, in the fact that 
in Hungary the vineyards occupy the sunny slopes of high elevation. 
The very general interest manifested by my statements regarding the 
specific character of the Hungarian wines has induced me to obtain 











still further particulars respecting them, and I feel much pleasure in | Pacspho- 
exercising the privilege afforded me of submitting to your notice the | : mv Specific | Extract | Alcohol | rie Acid 
following analysis of various wines undertaken by Dr. Wm. Klet- | Names of Wines. weight. of of oy 
zinsky, an eminent analytical physician of Vienna, with a view, if - iasieaeatictingh a 
possible, to supplement from other sources the useful qualities of | Briinner Strasse (Austria) | 0-9945 1-98 9 0-57 
Malaga wine. He informs us that “ The rather considerable ingredier Veslaun. . do. . | 09943 1-75 11 1-12 
of phosphate of ammonia in Malaga wine is one of the causes which || Hockheim. . - | 09998 3°65 10 1-72 
secured for it the great celebrity it possesses as to its intrinsic worth ; || Cincinnati (U.S.) ‘ . | 0-9942 312 12 1°56 
and from the undoubtedly great nutritive powers of the phos-|| Chateau Lafitte. ‘ - | 09991 3°72 12 2-02 
me upon the system of the nerves, bones, and muscles, it can easily || Cape Wine. ‘ : ‘ 10628 | 20°12 15 2-15 
understood why Malaga wine became almost the only one officially || Tinto di Rota . : - | 10732] 21°57 12 2°25 
acknowledged to be the wine for convalescents, During a succession of | Champagne ‘ . - | 10083 4:57 7 1:27 
inquiries into the definition and quantity of the free acid, the extract,!| Santorin (Greece) . ‘ 1-0025 5°22 12 3-26 
and the alcoholic percentage of some warranted-genuine sorts of wine, || Madeira (straw wine). , 1-0081 8°52 22 3°75 
I discovered that the phosphate magnesia always forms an essential || Sherry . ° . - | L00i7 6°28 18 3:72 
part of the wine, without any difference as to the country or year of its|| Cyprus. ; . - | 10331 8°76 12 3°25 
growth, its standing-place, goodness, or age ; but that the quantity of || Buda (Hungary) . . | 09981 324 ll 3-75 
the phosphoric salt in the wines is subject to important variations,in a|| Erlaura do. . . ‘ 10127 6-24 10 3-99 
sure and direct proportion to the degree of the goodness of the wine ; Ofner de . ‘ - | 0°9983 3°25 11 3-74 
80 much so, that the quantity of this salt affords, perhaps, a surer test || Malaga (finest quality) - | 10541] 1815 16 4-12 
of the goodness of the wine, than the analysis of the extract or the Meénes (Hungary) . . 10296 | 11-17 105 4-52 
alcohol itself. Heretofore, we have had heavy wines, possessing a hig Tokaj, 1827, do. . - | 10257] 10-15 11 4°89 
quantity of extracts; strong wines with high quantities of aleol Tokaj, 1834, do, ; ‘ 10316 | 11-23 ll 4-98 


light wines witha scanty extract; and weak wines having only a 1 
alcohol. Each of these categories had its rightful designation and its 
dietetic circumference. To the arthritic patient the heavy wines would 
be fatal; for the sufferers from calculi it would be as dangerous to use 
wine of an oxalic sourness, as for those affected with tubercles the 
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“* No life without phosphor.’ 

“ As to the nature and degrees of diseases in which the use of wines 
| rich in phosphoric acid are proved to be most beneficial, it is particularly 
in the convalescence from typhus, exhausting perspirations, the so-called 
adynames, and the immense number of those multinominal chronic pains 
which chemically originate from the deprivation of the body of the phos - 
phoric acid, and slightly affecting the system of the bones or the muscles, 
the glands and fibres in scrofulous persons, or even the peripheric and 
central system of the nerves. These diseases never can be cured by 
calcinated oyster shells, bone ashes, ostcolith, apatit, or the mineralo- 
gical phosphorite, or by any other kind of an organic phosphoric acid or 
cold application. The doses of all these bodies would pass through and 
leave the intestine quite untouched, without effecting a resorption, still 
less an assimilation.” ; 

The wines quoted in the following table were examined as to—1° 
their extract; 2° their strength in alcohol; 3° their per centage of 


| phosphoric acid. 
































Such are the valuable demonstrations of Dr. W. Kletzinsky, and their 
announcement occasioned a strong sensation among the medical men of 
;. It attracted notice from the Baron Liebig, the greatest 





| authority in modern chemistry, who writes thus :— 


strong wines. Now, to these three main principles has been joined a | 


fourth—the quantity of the phosphate. The phosphor is for the organic 
nature such a precious element that everything able to furnish it should 
be held worthy of being encompassed within the halo of its own 


bi-chemical glory. The relative contents of phosphor in the wine must, | 


“ Munich, April 18th, 1861. 
“Not long ago I read Dr. Kletzinski's analytical article, and my belief is that the 
Hungarian wines, whose generots qualities I fully appreciate, have over other wines a 
particular restorative virtue, to be attributed tothe phosphoric acid which they contain. 
Ina dietetical point of view, it must be taken into consideration that the Hungarian 
| wines are gererally richer in alcohol than the Bordeaux wines. 
(Signed) “J. LIEBIG, M. Pr.” 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


AND SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THz SOCIETE VINICOLE DE I’ILE DE SANTORIN, GREECE, 
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